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Shootings stir calm at Capitol Hill 


By Connie Cass 


since 1983 


INSIDE THIS WEEK 
National page A3 
Civil War vets honored 


with memorial statue which fills with tourists on any summer day, members and aides were gathered in the office suite, she said. 


Associated Press Writer when a gunman and Capitol police exchanged suite of Majority Whip Tom DeLay, R-Texas, Unsure if there might be other gunmen on 

Lifestyles page B1 fire. At first, many people were stunned by the _ to celebrate passage of a health insurance bill. the loose, police officers tried to secure the 
‘Mule Train’ marks WASHINGTON (AP) — Panicked tourists sound, unsure what was happenin. How could Suddenly they heard a sound “like firecrack- building, closing off entrances. They told 
pee rushed for cover under a stairway, in bath- there be shots in a building secured by police ers, bang, bang, bang,” said one woman, who office staffers to lock their doors They 
Civil Rights Movement | rooms, behind pillars. Police, guns drawn, and metal detectors at every entrance? asked to be identified only as a Ways and blocked stairways and elevators in third-floor 
pushed others to the floor. A mother screamed “I turned and I thought, ‘That can’t be pos- Means Committee aide. corridors where tourists were lined up to enter 

ARTZ page B4 | f0 her child as people ran by. sible,’ so I just kept walking,” said Gillian A congressional staff member ran in shout- balconies that overlook the House floor. 
si d “There was a guy just running, just shoot- Simon, visiting from Wilmington, N.C. When ing, “Everybody get down, get down!” said the Reporters were kept inside the press room, 

_ Royal title suits Queen | ing at anybody he could hit,” said Justin she heard four or five more shots and the woman, who was in a conference room with Within hours of the shootings, the flag over the 
Latifah just fine Brown, an employee in a Capitol gift shop. screaming mother, and other tourists fled past about a dozen other people. Capitol was lowered to half-staff for two 


News BRIEFS 


“The first thing I thought was, “Duck.” 
Chaos broke out in a Capitol hallway, 


her, Simon ran and hid 


behing 


a column. 
Just off the first-floor hallway, House 


Then came another round of shots. The 
gunman was near the back door of the office 


police officers who died of their wounds. 


d m 
Black two-parent 
decline 
WASHINGTON—The Census ir ijs — a 
Bureau has reported that there | BY Sonya Kimble Elis co 7 7 7 7 
is a continued decline in the A a z 
: Are squatters a problem in Plainfield? “It does 
number of two-parent black fami- » cai n n r 2 3 
lies, while the realization ofedu- | APPen.” said Plainfield Fire Chief John Rieck. | 


cation among black people is 
increasing. 

The latest statistical update 
shows that the two parent black 
households shrank to 46 percent 
last year from 68 percent in 
1970. The figures in the report 
also show that nearly 75 percent 
of black people over the age of 25 
have a high school education, 
and 13 percent have a college 
degree. 


Iron Mike loses 


“And a problem it causes is that most of the build- | 
ings they're in have already had fires. A lot of these : 


Places don’t have sheet rock that protects the walls.” : $ 


The building at 193 North Avenue, which 
caught fire Monday, August 27, is believed to have 


€ whelming.” 
control...again What Edwards, Sgt. W.H. Whitley and Detec- 
tive Francisco found on the second floor were traces 
TRENTON—Mike Tyson of persons occupying the building. “There’s evi- 
threw himself on the mercy of dence of squatters being in there,” Edwards said. 
the New Jersey Athletic Control “There was a television on.” 
Board in order to having his box- Edwards said, as well, that the fire started on " 


ing license reinstated, but before 
the hearing ended he cursed in 
frustration. 

‘Tyson boxing license was 
revoked for at least one year by 
the Nevada boxing officials fol- 


the third floor in the front area of the building. 
“There may have been someone living there too,” 


added Whitley. 


Ina phone interview, Fire Chief Rieck said the 
See lar uel eae 


fire is under 


be suspicious. “These'placesidon’t have heat,” he |. 


Hii 
n 


lowing his heavyweight champi- | said, “so squatters use other sources such as grills, oom ` . 
onship rematch with Evander candles, or run extension cords from other places.” ee 
Holyfield, where Tyson was dis- At the fire's onset, smoke billowed from just : i 
qualified for biting a piece of one of the third floor windows but soon made its : K 
flesh of Holyfield’s ear. Rather way out of all three. After fire trucks made their Z r 
than apply for reinstatement in way down North Avenue, some of the firemen 

Nevada, he came to New Jersey worked to get their hose and ladder in place to put x 

and applied for a license on July | out the fire while others broke into the front door of 

10, the first day of his eligibility. | the building to make sure no one else was inside the A 

State Senate Minority Leader . 

urged the board to deny Tyson a Will the exact cause of the fire ever be deter- ; 

New Jersey license, saying, “It is | mined? “I don't know if we'll ever get a determina- 1 

clear that Mr. Tyson continues to | tion,” said Rieck. “Part of doing that is discussing 

consider himself to be above all with people what happened. Typically, squatters TA : as 
normal codes of sportsmanship won't come forward because they're trespassing.” W 


and decency.” 


Clarence Thomas 
meets his critics 
head on 


MEMPHIS — Declaring his 
independence from other promi- 
nent blacks, Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Clarence Thomas told critics 
at the National Bar Association’s 
convention that he intends to 
continue opposing affirmative 
action and hold fast to other con- 
servative views. 

“I make no apologies...nor do 


‘An adjacent vacant building on North Aven 
and others throughout Plainfield show evidence of 
squatters, with bed sheets and towels serving as cur- 


Plait 


tains. With safety and health issues as major factors, 


the city’s hands seem to be tied when it comes to 


completely rectifying the problem. 


‘Anytime we get a report of squatters, police 
, Plainfield’s Pub- 
lic Safety Director. “The problem is that people i 


respond,” said Michael Lattimore, 


near their homes.” 


firefighters (in left 
down the entrance of ti 


t usually willing to come fe 
are squatters in vacant buildings that may be 


Lattimore says that if people dre found occupy- 
vacant building, they are ei 


oto and top right photo) 


ard to tell that 


t evacuated or 


arrested depending on the 
unoccupied buildings should already be boarded 
up,” he stressed. “If they aren’t, the boards are 
replaced on the building’s windows and entrances.” 

In terms of solving the problem of squatters, 


) battle the blaze at 193 North Avenue. In the photo at bottom right, firefighters work to 
building. The fire is believed to have been caused by squatters living in the vacant building. 
PÌ 


hotos by Kai Niyonu 
that, 


“any L 


many of the own- 


ers of the vacant buildings are unable to be located. 
“Their help would be essential in keeping a monitor 
on the problem,” he said. “So right now, we're han- 
dling the squatter situation on a case-by-case basis. 


Jury rules Brawley advisors 
must pay $345,000 to Pagones 


New census should 
count blacks correctly 


li i t 
a pti aia: By Walter R. Mears gress to have the National Academy 

ighest court, he often speaks on | By Shannon McCaffrey with what happened to Tawana.” Michael Jackson doing a moonwalk.” | AP Special Correspondent of Sciences look at the system. That 
college'éampuses and other Associated Press Mason and Maddox showed no Three jurors and the one remain- led to the study that recommended 


places outside Washington with 
‘an inspirational, up-from-the- 
bootstraps message. Never before 


POUGHKEEPSIE, NY—A jury 
ordered the Reverend Al Sharpton and 


emotion when the verdict was 
announced. Sharpton was not in the 
courtroom, and a spokesman at his 


ing 
dict 
theif 


[ternate who attended a post-ver- 
hews conference said they hoped 
idecision sent a message without 


WASHINGTON (AP) — In an 
intensifying campaign over the way 
to run the millennium census, Vice 


statistical sampling to cover the oth- 
erwise uncounted. 
When age census was designed 


Uds ho tri is criti two other advisers to Tawana Brawley New York City office declined com- _ penalizing the defendants too harshly. | President Al Gore accuses Republi- that way, pitics and science collid- 
a lias eae pe ies, |e bey $245)000 for defaming former ment. “Waleh what you say, do your home- | cans of trying to leave black Ameri- ed. Republicans said sampling failed 
$ prosecutor Steven Pagones, whom The jury had found the advisers work before you shoot your mouth | cans uncounted, Congress threatens the constitutional test and would risk 

they accused of raping the teenager in liable for defamation on July 13 for 10 off, 'Ēsaid juror Mark Urbin, and elec- | to ration funding, and there’s a GOP rigged numbers. They balked and 


-Phone merger 
:between Bell 
Atlantic and GTE 


1987. 

The jury awarded to Pagones was 
below the $150 million he was seek- 
ing, ended an often bitterly contested 
eight-month trial centering of accusa- 


statements. Yesterday, they put a price 
tag on their judgment after deliberat- 
ing for seven hours over two days. 
One juror disagreed with the verdict, 
When the jury was polled yesterday, a 


tronik 


s worker. 
Although the jurors said that they 


did ot find Sharpton a credible wit- 


ness 
respå 


they determined he was the least 
dnsible financially out of the three 


challenge bound for the Supreme 
Court 


“The census is the most partisan 
of all issues in goofy Washington,” 
said Secretary of Commerce 


tried to forbid sampling in 1997 by 
tying a ban to a disaster-relief bill. 
President Clinton vetoed it anyhow 
and forced them to back down. 

But that was no settlement. To 


tions that Sharpton, Alton Maddox female jufor said she did not support becalise he may have been “duped” | William M. Daley, the man in charge get census funding approved, the 

NEW YORK—Bell Atlantic and C. Vernon Mason made in the the final decision. That same woman, and did what “educated lawyers” | of running it h White House agreed to a compro- 
and GTE announced a merger to | facially polarizing case a decade ago. _ one of two blacks on the panel, has Mason and Maddox told him to do. The administration would use mise including an expedited 
create the second largest tele- The advisors alleged that also disagreed with the initial verdict. Much of the talk following the | statistical sampling — in effect, Supreme Court review, along with a 


phone company in the world. 
As a result of the merger, the 


Pagones, then an assistant Dutchess 
County district attorney, was part of a 
group of white men who abducted and 


Sharpton was held liable for 
$65,000 for making seven defamatory 
statements. Maddox was held liable 


verdi 
that 


ict centered around racial healing 
must now take place. 
‘Let us hope after 10% years, the 


polling techniques — to account for 
people otherwise missed by the cen- 
sus takers. Republican leaders insist 


new monitoring board to oversee 
preparations for the count. 
That bipartisan panel has met 


than one-third of the U.S. local | Taped Brawley, then 15, in November for $95,000 for two defamatory state- Tawana Brawley matter is finally laid | it must be done by face-to-face once, reflecting, and not resolving, 
phong and operatein41 | 1987. A special state grand jury found ments and Mason was ordered to pay to ret and we can move forward at | count, “actual enumeration” in the the political dispute. 
states while offering Internet evidence that Brawley’s rape claim $185,000 for one statement. ast promote healing and racial har- | words of the Constitution. The census is the basis for con- 


access, Wireless and long dis- 
tance service. There are plans to 


was a hoax, and exonerated Pagones, 
now an assistant state attorney gener- 
al. 


Each was slapped with $5,000 in 
compensatory damages, with the 


” said state Supreme Court Jus- 


Barrett Hickman after the ver- 


Besides, they don’t trust the 
Democrats. No census has succeed- 


gressional apportionment every 
decade, determining which states 


invest billions remainder in punitive fines. t Was announced ed in counting every American in gain and lose seats in the House, It 
pae i r iong ak Pagones said yesterday that the Á gleeful Maddox called it “aslap ‘Supporters of the Brawley advis- | person, not the first and certainly not also produces the numbers on which 
latest Intemet technology. verdict provided him with a sense of on the wrist.” And Sharpton’s lawyer ers Who voiced their protest after the | the last, in 1990, in which an esti- congressional districts are based. 


closure, though he voiced some disap- 
pointment with the figure. The sum 
may not be high enough to silence 
Mason, Maddox and Sharpton, he 
said. “I'm pleased. I can live with it,” 
Pagones said. “I think I’ve achieved 
accountability. I think I achieved the 
truth in showing I had nothing to do 


Michael Hardy said it would not stop 
the civil rights leader from speaking 
up on controversial cases. 

Reverend Sharpton said that the 
$65,000 judgment against him was a 
victory and that those who thought the 
Tawana Brawley case would his polit- 
ical career “are now backing up like 


fs statement were told to be quiet 


by @ourt officers. The advisers had 


atedly fingered Pagones on radio 
television beginning in March 
a few months after Brawley was 
in a garbage bag smeared with 
and with racial slurs scrawled on 


her Body. 


mated eight million people were 
skipped, and half that many were 
counted twice. It was the first census 
judged less accurate than the one 
before it. The numbers were upheld 
after six years of court challenges 
That prompted President George 
Bush and the then-Democratic Con- 


But it is, and the Democratic side of 
that issue was evident in the setting 
for the president’s argument on June 
2: a predominantly Hispanic neigh- 
borhood in Houston, under a red, 
white and blue banner that read 
“Everyone counts.” 


Cıty News A2 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 6 


CRANFORD—A real estate require- 
ment course, “Ethics and Standards of 
Professional Practice” will be held from 
6 to 9:45 p.m. on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays through August 13th at the 
Cranford College campus. 908-709- 
7600. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 7 


NEWARK—Newark Museum's annual 
summer Children’s Theatre features 
diverse entertainment from live music 
to dance and theatrical performances 
beginning at noon. 973-596-6550. 


EATONTOWN—SingleFaces will have 
a dance party beginning 9 p.m. at the 
Sheraton Eatontown, 732-462-2406. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 8 


NEWARK—The 1st annual United 
Caribbean African Alliance festival and 
parade will be held at Lincoln Park 
beginning at 9 a.m. Downtown Broad 
St. will be the kaleidosgope. 1-888-88- 
4UCAA, 


MEADOWLANDS SPORTS COM- 
PLEX—The 73rd Hambletonian 
Festival will be held in Paddock Park. 
973-993-5600. 


PEOPLE IN THE COMMUNITY 
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PARSIPPANY—SingleFaces will have 
a dance party beginning 9 p.m. at the 
Parsippany Hilton. 732-462-2406. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 9 


WATCHUNG—The juried Members Art 
Show will have its public reception from 
1 to 4 p.m. at the Watchung Arts 
Center. 908-753-0190. 


EDISON—SingleFaces will have a 
dance party beginning 8 p.m. at The 
Pines Manor. 732-462-2406. 


JERSEY CITY—It's Elvis Day at 
Liberty Science Center from 12 to 2 
p.m. This event is free and open to the 
public. 201-451-0006, ext. 278. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 10 


JERSEY CITY—The Women's Center 
of NJ University will hold a program on 
‘How to Finance Your College or 
Graduate Education; from 5 to 7 p.m. 
201-200-3189, 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 13 


NEWARK—Newark Museum's annual 
summer Children's Theatre features 
diverse entertainment from live music 
to dance and theatrical performances 


beginning at noon. 973-596-6550. 


CNJ WISOMMM on the move 
toward building in Plainfield 


PLAINFIELD—The 


Central 
Jersey Branch of Women in Support 
of the Million Man March (CNJWI- 
SOMMM) is organized to be a politi- 
cal, spiritual and cultural force in the 
community, by working with and 
through those action movements 
already in place, where it is needed 
Our children being our most pre- 
cious possession, will be the focus of 
our dedication to this effort. 
Continuing in the spirit of the 
State WISOMMM, who purci 
building (The Mansion) in Newark, 
NJ in less than one year after the suc- 


CNJWISOMMM: back row (l-r): Mildred Si 


cessful Million Man March, We 
(CNIWISOMMM) are fundraising to 
buy a facility in Plainfield to carry 
forward our mandate. 

A fundraiser for that effort will be 
held at the State Mansion located at 
53 Lincoln Park, Newark, NJ on 
August 29 at 7:30p.m. Prominent 
guests, speakers, live music and a buf- 
fet will be the norm for the evening. 
Come on out and support our efforts. 
For more information about the affair 
and securing your ticket information, 
call 908-756-0894 and 908-756-9695. 


a% 


immons-Williams, Kai Niyonu, Sis. 


Alice Muhammad; front row (l-r) Lula Salvador, Ruby Williams-Shivers 


Saving lives today 


: ; 
Save-A -Lire -To 

ALT.) 
888-TRY-SALT 

gels. 


PLAINFIELD—Plainfield city officials join law enforcement officers and kids 
from the neighborhood for the Phase One Cleanup of Hannah Atkins Park. 


Salute to Graduates 
of 


à . D i d 
NEWARK—Sparkle Bryant (right) of Newark, a senior at Jersey City State 
College, received the “African/Atro-American Studies Award” at the 
College's twelfth annual "Salute to Graduates of African Heritage." 
Following the award presentation, Ms, Bryant gathered with (from the left): 
Gloria Boseman of Orange, interim dean of the JCSC School of 
Professional Studies and Education who delivered the keynote address; 
Dr. Carlos Hernandez of Jersey City, president of the College; and Salute 
co-chairs Denise Doctor of Jersey City, JCSC assistant director of public 
safety, and Kinna Perry of Plainfield, assistant director of the JCSC Office 
of Teacher Internships. Based on the theme, "Mission Accomplished: 
From Academics to Scholars to Higher Ground," the program was spon- 
sored by JCSC's Black Administrators, Alumni, Faculty, Students, and 
Staff Organization. 


Subscribe to the #1 Black newspaper in New Jersey 
To Subscribe call 908-754-3400 or send to: 
CITY NEWS/Subscriptions 
P.O. Box 547, Plainfield, NJ 07061 


Paula Madison striving to 
increase diversity in newsroom 


NEW YORK—Paula Madison, 
vice president and news director for 
WNBC, has been selected as the 
1998 recipient of the Ida B. Wells 
Award, bestowed annually by the 
National Association of Black 
Journalists (NABJ), the National 
Conference of Editorial Writers and 
the Williams Allen White School of 
Journalism. 

The Award commemorates the 
life and work of Ida B. Wells, who 
used her newspaper to crusade 
against lynching. Madison was 
selected to receive the honor for her 
outstanding leadership as a manager 
who strives for increasing diversity 
in the newsroom. 

She received the Wells Award at 
ceremonies recently held during the 
NABJ annual conference in 
Washington D.C 

Madison was named vice presi- 
dent and news director of WNBC in 
March 1996, making her the first 
African-American woman to hold 
that position in the New York market. 
She was promoted to news director 
after serving as the station's assistant 
news director for seven years. 

Under her direction, 
“NewsChannel 4 at 11 p.m." won the 
May '98 sweeps period by its largest 
margin in 11 years, and "Today in 
New York," the station's 5:30 - 7.a.m. 
weekday newscast, regained its early 
morning news ratings crown: 

Madison has also h 


On Af 


Apartments and Lexington Vi 


olor or the race or color o 


Tace or color or the race or 
ir 


gton Village Apartments 


numerous stand-alone reports for 
"NewsChannel 4," including a hour- 
long look at the New York City pub- 
lic school system and a half-hour 
report on police brutality and race 
relations in the tri-state area. In addi- 
tion, as news warrants, Madison has 
devoted large portions of daily news- 
casts to an in-depth examination of 
one particular topic, including a 
recent 20-minute segment on the lat- 
est breakthroughs in the war against 
cancer and a 90-minute 


under direction, 


Paula Madison, WNBC Vice-Pre: 


prestigious George Foster Peabody 
award for reporter Ti-Hua Chang's 
"Passport To Kill," a 15-minute 
report that aired in June, 1996 on 
"Live at Five.” 

Very active in civic and commu- 
nity affairs, Madison is a member of 
various organizations including the 
New York and National Association 
of Black Journalists the Afri 
American Alumnae of Vassar 
College; the New York Vassar Club 
and the New York Press Club. She 
also serves on the boards of the 


lent and News Director 


National Medical Fellowships, the 


If you beli 
Center for Public Integrity and the you believe you were 


Maynard Institute, a group that pro- | Hillcrest Village Apartments or Lexington Village Apartments, or if you 
ave any information about persons who may have been discriminated 
against there on the basis of race or color, please contact the United States 
with her husband, daughter and | epartment of Justice at 1-800-896-7743. You may also write to: 


vides training and services to help 
news media reflect a multi-cultural | hi 
America. A native of Harlem, New 
York, Madison resides in Westchester 


niece. 
Nominations for the Ida B. Wells 
Ward are processed at the University 
of Kansas/William Allen White 
School of Journalism by Professor 
Samuel L. Adams, award curator. 


City News is glad to highlight our community 
people every week. 
Send your photos and information to: 
City News People, P.O. Box 1774, 
Plainfield, N.J. 07060 


Washington, D. 


OTE: You must call 
Atgust 8, 1998. 


of Justice against the owners, 


1. You were denied an opportunity to live there because of your race or] 


2. You were falsely told that no apartments were available because of your! 


3. You were otherwise discriminated against on the basis of race or color 
in Connection with your occupancy at Hillcrest Village Apartments or Lex- 


United States Department of Justice 

Í Civil Rights Division 

| Housing and Civil Enforcement Section 
P.O. Box 65998 


Celebrating life at 60 


ac OO 

irthday recently with 

her royal and loyal subjects. “We hail to the QUEEN; bow with respect, on 
our lives together, we always refl 

The Wallace Family: back row (l-r): Khadijah, Steven Jr.. aka “Buck”, 

Linda, Steven Sr. holding Nyzerria, Queen, Terry and Tiana. Front row (l-r) 

Zaire, Nepatinnie, Niesha, Vonda aka “Kai” and Keyson. Inset photo: (l-r): 

Queen with her Granddaughter, Khadijah 


Pitney Bowes supports 
service to college students 


— 


STAMFORD, CT—Pitney Bowes, Inc., was a corporate sponsor of the Black 
Executive Exchange Program's (BEEP) 29th annual conference in Atlanta 
recently. BEEP prepares students to succeed in their careers by exposing 
them to African-American professionals who serve as role models and 
Provide critical information about the business world. 

BEEP Director Nadine E. Medley 
“We're 


and the involvement of talented 
tiatives such as the Northe: 

Pictured standing (I- 
dents, Tanya Tai 


NOTICE TO POTENTIAL VICTIMS OF 
DISCRIMINATION AT HILLCREST VILLAGE 


APARTMENTS 


AND LEXINGTON VILLAGE 


APARTMENTS 


‘il 8, 1998, the United States District Court for the District of New Jer- 
sey entered an order resolving a lawsuit brought by the United States Department 


managers and rental agents of Hillcrest Villa 
ill 


ge Apartments in Clark, New Jersey. The lawsuit 


alleged that the defendants had discriminated against black persons who sought 
rental housing there, Under this 

lief if you asked about or applied for renting, or 
Village Apartments or Lexington Village Apartments and: 


be entitled to receive monetary 
ented, an apartment at Hillcrest 


, you ma 


—— 


f someone who would be living with you or 


color of someone who would be living with you; 


or your attempt to rent a unit there. 


discriminated against because of race or color at 


.C. 20035-5998 


or write no later than ninety (90) days from 


NATIONAL/WORLD 
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LEGISLATION WILL 
HELP UNDERGROUND 
RAILROAD 


WASHINGTON — President 
Clinton recently signed into law 
legislation to help frog National 
Park Service tell the story of the 
Underground Railroad. The 
National Parks and Conserva- 
tion Association (NPCA) called 
the ee Saal for the 


WASHINGTON — Housing and 
Urban Development Secretary 
Andrew Cuomo was joined recently 
by Harvard Professor Cornel West, 
the Rev. Eugene Rivers and former 
New York City Police Commissioner 
William Bratton at a forum to discuss 
ways to build on the crime reductions 
of the last five years to make Ameri- 
ca’s cities safer. 

The HUD Community 2020 
Forum focused on how to best main- 
tain safe streets and neighborhoods 
oe strengthening families, building 

betwi 


preservat 
and pi | of the hun- 
dreds of routes, sites, people, 
programs, activities, and events 
involved in America’s resistance 
to slavery. 

“Each stop along the Under- 
ground Railroad tells a story 
about the battle to end slavery,” 
said lantha Gantt-Wright, 
NPCA's Cultural Outreach Man- 
ager. “Our coalition has been 
working to make sure that these 
stories of freedom will be heard. 
“President Clinton has joined us 
in keeping these stories alive” 


BLACK LAWYERS 
GROUP OPENS CON- 
VENTION 


MEMPHIS, Tenn. (AP) — 
U.S. Supreme Court Justice 
Clarence Thomas and O.J. 
Simpson attorney Johnnie 
Cochran were among speakers 
last week before the nation’s 
oldest and largest organization 
of black lawyers and judges. 

Some 2,500 delegates were 
expected for the week-long con- 
vention of the National Bar 
Association, which began 
recently with a mock trial in the 
case of “Paula Jones v. William 
Jefferson Clinton.” Delegates 
planned a sunrise “Walk for Jus- 
tice” from The Peabody Hotel to 
the National Civil Rights Muse- 
um at the Lorraine Motel, where 
civil rights leader Martin Luther 
King Jr. was assassinated in 
1968. 


POLICE BRASS, 
NAACP REVIEW 
GREEK PICNIC TAPES 


PHILADELPHIA (AP)—The 
leader of the Philadelphia 
NAACP and other civic leaders 
urged Philadelphia Police Com- 
missioner John F. Timoney to 
punish or fire any police officers 
found to have used excessive 
force during the Greek Picnic. 
NAACP President J. Whyatt 
Mondesire said after a recent 
meeting that he was satisfied 
that police were taking the mat- 
ter seriously. 

“| want to make sure that the 
police who are on the tape — 
and maybe not on the tape, but 
have done other activities ... are 
punished to the full extent of the 
law,” Mondesire said. Amateur 
videotapes captured two inci- 
dents in which police are shown 
subduing men at the July 11 
event in Fairmount Park, an 
annual gathering of black frater- 
nity and sorority members. 


DANNY GLOVER 
BECOMES GOODWILL 
AMBASSADOR 


UNITED NATIONS (AP) — 
As a child of the American civil 
rights movement, actor Danny 
Glover saw the struggle for lib- 
eration close up. Glover got 
another chance to see that 
struggle, and its fruits this 
month during visits to Namibia 
and South Africa as the U.N. 
Development Program's first 
goodwill ambassador. 

“These are two countries that 
are dealing with inequities that 
have accumulated over 300 
years,” Glover said in an inter- 
view recently. “When | see them 

ow ... | feel it remarkable.” As a 
goodwill ambassador, Glover is 
helping spread the message 
that people can organize them- 
selves to improve their lives. 


PANEL CHOSEN TO 
GIVE ROBINSON 
MEDAL 


NEW YORK — Governor 
Pataki recently named members 
of the commission that will 
award the new Jackie Robinson 
Empire State Freedom Medal, 
which was created to honor the 
man who broke major league 
baseball's color barrier. 

“Jackie Robinson was a true 
hero who stood for dignity, fair- 
ness, justice and honor,” Gover- 
nor Pataki said. “This new 
medal gives all an opportunity” 
to honor Jackie Robinson and 
all that he stood for every year, 
and to recognize that the great 
principles of this great man are 
alive and well today.” Governor 
Pataki, with Jackie's widow 
Rachel Robinson at his side, 
unveiled the medal last year at 
the National Baseball Hall of 
Fame and Museum in Cooper- 
stown. 


ween police and 
Peeacicnitie and leaming what is 
working at the block and neighbor- 
hood level across the country. 
Discussing the forum, President 
Clinton said: “This type of exchange 
is exactly what we need to have more 
of — involving and empowering 
communities. By bringing together 
important figures in academia and 
public service, Secretary Cuomo is 


injecting current theory and debate 
into national policy.” 

Cuomo told more than 1,000 peo- 
ple attending the seminar: “Crime 
fueled the exodus to the suburbs. It 
preys on the most vulnerable among 

s ... our seniors and the poor ... the 
poor are victimized at twice the rate 
of richer Americans.” He praised law 
enforcement agencies for helping to 
bring the crime rate down. 

West, who is Professor of Afro- 
American Studies and Philosophy of 
Religion at Harvard, said it is impor- 
tant to find the means to reconstitute 
the American family and community, 
and called for a return to a “sense of 
service to some higher cause .. . an 
ascent of the role of citizenship.” 

Rivers called the creation of 
HUD’s Community Builders Pro- 
gram and Center for Interfaith Part- 
nerships “revolutionary ideas that 
will provide the context and space for 
dialogue that can generate measur- 
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\ 
to build crime reduc 
fable outcomes.” 

Two weeks ago President Clinton 
Feleased his second State of the Cities 
pe which showed that despite a 


HUD forum focuses on safe communities 


HUD Secretary Andrew Cuomo and Harvard Professor Cornel West 
laddressed the recent Community 2020 Forum in Washington on ways 
n. 


booming economy, cities „still face 
challenges in increasing the supply of 
affordable housing, job creation, and 
education. 


WASHINGTON — On Satur- 
day, July 18, the first national monu- 
ment, “The Spirit of Freedom” 
memorial was unveiled to honor and 
salute 208, 943 U.S. colored troops 
and their 7,000 white officers wlio 
gallantly fought in the Civil War. 

The event attracted 50,000 visi- 
tors including descendants, genealo- 
gists, historians and national leaders 
from around the country. The historic 
ceremony was held on a newly refur- 
bished $3 million plaza adjacent to 
the Cardozo/Shaw Green line subway 
stop, in Washington, The 1 1/2 hour 
program included Lt. General Joe 
Ballard, who represented Defense 
Secretary Cohen, Ben Johnson read a 
letter from President Clinton, and 
other board members, partners and 
elected officials and sponsors cele- 
brated this historic occasion. Thou- 
sands visited historic exhibits from 
around the country, including Ken- 
tucky African Americans in the Civil 
War from Kentucky State University; 
Michigan Association of Exhibits; the 
Smithsonian Institution's “Out of 
Africa;” The Middle Passage; and 
Brown vs Board of Education, from 
Topeka, Kansas. 

The area of where 


Memorial honors African- 
American Civil War veterans 


“The Spirit of Freedom” memorial pays tribute to 208,943 black troops. 


commander of the Massachussetts 
54th Volunteer Infantry. Several 
descendants of members of the 54th 
settled in the Shaw area after the Civil 
War — some of who attended the 
unveiling. 

The chairman of the Civil War 
Memorial Freedom Foundation, Hon- 
orable Frank Smith Jr. stated, “the 
Civil War Memorial is dedicated to 
the memory of all the African Ameri- 
can soldiers and sailors and their free- 
dom loving officers, who trained, 
fought and often died with them to 
make America free. It is long over- 


The task of building the memori- 
al is being carried out by the African- 
American Civil War Memorial Free- 
dom Foundation, under the leadership 
of project diregtor Lyndia Grant. The 
project is in cooperation with the 
National Park} Service. the National 
Archives, DC| Department of Public 
Works and hundreds of volunteers 
throughout the Washington Area, and 
nationally. 

On November 11, 1998, Veterans 
Day, the walls holding the plaques 
with 208,943 soldiers names will be 
unveiled. The general public is invit- 


the monument is located was renamed 
the “Shaw” neighborhood many years 
ago in honor of Robert Gould Shaw 


ed to the of the comple- 
tion of the entire African American 
Civil War Memorial plaza sculpture 
and memorial walls. 


WASHINGTON — U.S. Trans- 
portation Secretary Rodney Slater 
and Robert Thomas, advisory board 
member to the President's Initiative 
on Race, recently lead the Race Ini- 
tiative’s fourth regional corporate 
forum in St. Louis, Missouri. The 
forum took place at the Embassy 
Suites Hotel in St, Louis, Missouri. 
Opening remarks were made by St 
Louis Mayor Clarence Harmon. The 
forum brought together more than 
100 regional corporate and business 
executives to discuss the economic 
value of diversity, ways to effective- 
ly build relationships between 
majority and minority-owned busi 
nesses, and best practices for fos 
ing productive, racially diverse 
workplaces. 

The agenda included a keynote 
address by Secretary Slater on the 
“Economics of Diversity,” an 
overview by Gary Berman, Presi- 
dent of Market Segment Research & 
Consulting, on “the changing demo- 
graphics in America and the impact 
on the business community” and two 


panel discussions moderated by Sec- 
retary Slater. 
The first panel focused on 


“examining the economic value of 


President's race initiative 
board holds fourth forum 


diversity.” The participants includ- 
ed: Sue Bhatia, CEO of Rose Inter- 
national; Harold Law, President of 
Decision & Advance Technology 
Association; and Dora Serrano, 
Manager of the Missouri Depart- 
ment of Economic Development 
Office of Minority Affairs. 
Following the discussion, Secre- 
tary Slater moderated an audience 
question and answer session; Advi- 
sory Board member Robert Thomas 
reviewed) current workplace prac- 
tices; and audience groups explored 
how to “build relationships between 
minority and majority owned busi- 
nesses & key elements of successful 
and potential promising practices.” 
The second panel examined 
“key elements of success for build- 
ing diversity in the workplace.” 
Among the panelists were: Jacque- 
lyn Gates, vice president of Ethics, 
Compliance, Diversity & Organiza- 
tional Development for Bell 
Atlantic; I. Charles Matthews, vice 
president of Diversity Management 
for Quaker Oats Company; Susan 
Boyle, director of Diversity for 
Monsanto Corporation; and Lee 
Pepion, vice president for the Native 


Army pays 
World War 


By John Diamond 
Associated Press Writer 


WASHINGTON (AP) — The 
Army honored five black soldiers 
recently who jumped at the chance 
to fight Germany 54 years ago but 
| waited nearly a lifetime for full 
f recognition. 

Í Ata ceremony in the Pentagons 
"Hall of Heroes, the Army's No. 2 
T gencral awarded medals to five sol- 
{diers who were among 2,221 blacks 
" who answered Gen. Dwight Eisen- 
T hower’s emergency call to serve in 
the front lines with units depleted 
fin the fight against Germany. 

Former lst Sgt. Vincent 
ee remembers well the day 

in December 1944 when the “invi- 
“tation” from Eisenhower was circu- 
lated among his infantry support 
Funit of black soldiers serving in 
what was then a segregated Army. 
f “It was an invitation to a ren- 
| dezvous with death,” Malveaux 
sid. “There was no feeling you 
might get out of it alive.” 

The opportunity to be the first 
black soldiers to serve with white 
troops on the front lines came with 
a catch, however. The volunteers 
had to give up their noncommis- 
sioned officer’s stripes and serve as 

"vates. When they returned to 
yheir units at the end of the war, 
their lost rank was not restored. 
And after the war, when the mili- 


Tae eee 


tribute to 
II veterans 


tary decided to award the Bronze 
Star to all who had served as com- 
bat infantrymen, these men were 
not contacted. 

Through contacts by black vet- 
erans organizations and individual 
letters, the Army learned of 
oversight and took steps this 
correct the record. 

Gen, William W. Crouch, the 
Army vice chief of staff and master 
of ceremonies pinned the medals on 
the attendees and handed two of the 
veterans “shadow boxes” lined with 
velvet and containing the sergeant’s 
stripes they had pulled from their 
Uniforms for the privilege of taking 
up a rifle against Hitler’s soldiers. 

The Bronze Stars went to 
Malveaux, a native of Galveston, 
Texas, and now a resident of the 
Bronx, New York; former Sgt. J.C 
Wade of Irving, Texas; former Pfc. 
Andrew W. Nix Jr., of Philadelphia, 
former Tech, 5 Mate Montgomery 
of Chapman, Ala., and former Sgt. 
Marteller Pollock Jr., of Atlanta 
Malveaux and Wade had their 
sergeant’s rank restored. 

Malveaux and Wade attended; 
Dorothy Nix accepted for her hus- 
band, who was traveling: Mont- 
gomery and Pollock were unable to 
attend. The veterans stood in front 
of an Army flag bearing the ser- 
vice’s battle streamers extending 
back to the Battle of Lexington in 
April 1775. 


Unwanted 
billboards 
leave cities 


CLEVELAND (AP) — Liquor 
and tobacco billboards, long com- 
mon in inner-city neighborhoods, 
have started to disappear in Cleve- 
land, where a ban will go into effect 
in March of 1999. 

An ordinance adopted six 
months ago allows billboard com- 
panies to honor existing contracts 
until March. Still, the number of 
billboards advertising liquor and 
tobacco products already is dwin- 
dling. 

“You wouldn’t have found any 


of these a few months ago,” said 
ordinance sponsor Councilwoman 
Odelia Robinson, pointing out 


replacement billboards advertising a 
car, ice and a bank. “The only thing 
you saw before were ads for ciga- 
rettes or liquor.” 

David Yale, a vice president at 
Eller Media Co., the largest bill- 
board company in the Cleveland 
area, said tobacco ads account for 
about 20 percent of his company's 
business and alcohol, five percent. 
He said the company has had to turn 
down requests from these advert 
ers to renew contracts, and finding 
businesses to replace them will be 
difficult. 

Billboard companies as well as 
alcohol and tobacco companies lob- 
bied against the ordinance. 


Black drivers 
targeted 


MARYLAND (NNPA) — 
Colonel David Mitchell, Mary- 
land’s chief state trooper says state 
police doesn’t condone race-based 
profiling on highway. 

Still, members of the African- 
American community aren’t so sure 
according to published reports. 
Mitchell made his statement after 
11 Black motorists, with the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union and the 
Maryland NAACP, filed a federal 
lawsuit. In it they charge that state 
troopers have targeted Blacks on 
Interstate 95, an allegedly popular 
route for weapon and drug smug- 
gling. while Blacks represent only 
17 percent of the drivers on the 
route they were pulled over 70 per- 
cent of the time. 


Report shows 
child poverty 
rate varies 


WASHINGTON (AP) — 
Almost one in four preschoolers 
lives in poverty, which makes the 
youngest Americans the poorest, 
two. 

But a study shows tremendous 
variations across the country over 
the last two decades in poverty 
rates and trends. 

In Louisiana, four in 10 chil- 
dren under age six lived in poverty 
between 1992 and 1996. But in 
New Hampshire and Utah, it was 
under 12 percent 

ÉI expected to see variation but 
not as dramatic variation as we 
found,” said Neil Bennett, co- 
author of the study released recent- 
A by the National Center for Chil- 

dreil in Poverty at Columbia Uni- 
versity. “A fourfold difference 
betWeen states ... is a stunning dif- 
ference to be reckoned,” 
he study took the average 
poverty rate from 1979 to 1983 and 
conipared it with the average in 
1992-1996, 
alifornia, Texas and New 
ork, where nearly half the poor 
children live, saw increases of more 
thai 20 percent each, which helped 
drivé the national rate up 12 per- 
cenl 
ut there was wide variation in 
growth. In Connecticut, the rate 
jumped 62 percent, bringing that 
afflyent state close to the national 
i Meanwhile, its New Eng- 


neighbor Vermont saw a drop 
of 39 percent, producing one of the 
coulitry’s lowest rates. 
the typical state, the study 
found, about 30 percent of the 
change can be attributed to changes 
in number of mothers who fin- 
ished high school, the proportion of 
young children with single moms 
and the portion with at least one 
parent working full time. 
those factors varied widely by 
state, with some correlation to child 
o 


vērty. 
‘Connecticut, for example, had a 
13 Percent drop in the number of 
ci n with a parent working full- 
. But that figure jumped 48 
Pd gent in Alaska, which saw a 23 
pergent drop in the young child 
poverty rate. 


American Business Alliance. 


Finally a POSITIVE 
magazine for 
urban teens 

With a subscription to YES, 


teens get all the information they need to 
succeed in today’s complex world. 


For only $15 a year, for 10 issues, 
teens get useful tips on: 

e Getting ahead in school 

* Various career paths 

+ Preparing for the workplace 

e Inside the entertainment business 

+ Different cultures 

e Science, math innovations & 


brain teasers 


+ A look at schools 


e SAT tips 


e Teen Internet web sites 


+ Current event 


e Other successful teens 
e And much, much more! 


Send a check or money order for $15 
(1 year, 10 issues) to: 
YES Magazine, P.O. Box 191, 
Plainfield, NJ 07060 
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OPINION 


DITORIAL 


lus in a real debate.” 


: 
The NAACP: Back on track 

We who believe in justice, equality and civil rights and shun divisiveness are 
especially heartened by the proceedings at the recently concluded NAACP| 
Convention. After several years of fiscal mismanagement, scandal and personality 
‘in-fighting, the 89th Annual Convention in Atlanta reverted to a basic, issue-orient- 
led agenda that included health, education, employment opportunity and the diffi- 
culty black farmers currently face. The convention also worked towards the con-| 
ference theme of “Preparing Tomorrow's Leaders For Today.” 

Since its founding in 1909 as a result of the Niagara Movement conferences 
that took place a few years earlier, the organization’s mission has been to address 
the concerns of minorities and work toward solutions. The legislative reverses in 
recent years, as well as the internal problems, has caused a lessening of direction. 
[That has definitely changed, and detractors of civil rights and equal opportunity 
[should take note that this revived organization with its strong leadership will be in 
the fight until the victory is won, and the organization is no longer needed. 

“We have a clear set of beliefs,” NAACP President Kweisi Mfume said in al 
recent radio interview. “That is that racism, sexism and anti-semitism are wrong, 
Iperiod, That black bigotry can be just as cruel and evil as white bigotry and they 
both ought to be eliminated. That gay-bashing and union bashing and immigrant- 
bashing deplete us as a nation—they rob us of valuable resources and divide our 
people. So we urge people whether they support us or not to listen to us and engage 


There is really no debate. Right is right, after all 


Letters to 


the editor 


The following is a copy of a letter sent 10 the president of the Long Branch 


Board of Education 


Because of the concerns of over one thousand citizens of Long Branch, we 
an ad hoc committee, do hereby petition the Long Branch Board of Education to 
rescind the resolution passed on June 23, 1998, naming the Early Childhood 


Development School 


We request putting to a public referendum the naming of the Early 
Childhood Development School being built to the east of the Lenna Conrow 
Elementary School on Long Branch Avenue. 

Please respond to this concern by August 5, 1998, in care of Joseph Turpin, 
Long Branch Ad Hoc Committee of Concemed Citizens, PO. Box 2312, Long 


Branch, N.J. 07740. 


Thank you for your consideration in this matter 


Sincerely, 

Joseph Turpin, Representative 
Long Branch Ad Hoc Committee 
of Concerned Citizens 


Looking from inside the 
Department of Corrections 


am presently housed in East Jersey 
State Prison. I am not going to give my 
name because the new regime in the 
Dept. of Corrections is the same as 
Hitler’s regime—anyone that speaks out 
against their policies, rules, or whatever 
they are trying to do is automatically 
ostracized from the prison population. 

I would like to explain the new rules 
to society—the voters, Presently, there 
are approximately 28,500 people incar- 
cerated in the Dept, of Corrections in 
New Jersey. If we were to multiply their 
mothers, father, sisters, brothers, 
cousins, aunts and uncles, there is a little 
over a half million people out there that 
have or know someone that is incarcer- 
ated. These people that are out in society 
have never committed a crime against 
the state or anyone else. Yet, they are 
going to be punished the same way that 
we are going to be punished. I am going 
to explain this. 

On October 19, all packages will 
cease from coming into correctional 
institutions. Everyone must send their 
personal belongings home (clothes, 
jackets, shoes). In doing this, the state 
has tumed around and hired a company 
to sell us everything we have to send 
home. Whereas my people would have 
to pay $180 for a no frills TV set, they 
will charge twice as much. You may say 
that inmates do not need TV anyway. I 
say to you that TV is the only educa- 
tional tool that we have in here. (They 
have stopped educational classes and 
computers are banned). This will not 
only hurt the inmate but the families of 
the inmates because they must spend 
more money to buy things for their 
loved ones. On top of this, we will also 
have to pay 10 percent every time we go 
the state store. We must buy items such 
as food, toiletries (necessities), All of 
this must come out of a state pay of $45. 
The 10 percent is supposed to go toward 
the Violent Crimes Compensation 
Board (VCCB). They want to charge 
everyone (those that have paid, those 
that have not committed a violent act, 
and those that have not paid). Once an 
inmate is on parole, he must pay the 
fines again. This is illegal. This will 
i charge the hi 


this, he is causing the possibility of start- 
ing a mass riot, murder, and mayhem 
throughout the prison system. They are 
causing as much chaos in here as possi- 


Furthermore, the state is not going 
to renew the CMC Medical groups con- 
tract for medical services. Instead they 
are awarding them the food service con- 
tract. Did I mention that there will also 
no longer be food packages accepted 
from loved ones. Something that saved 
the state money since the inmates were 
being fed by their families instead of the 
state. No other company has a chance to 
bid on this process. 

Last year the overtime was brought 
into question and now it’s supposed to 
be stopped. The administration is allow- 
ing personnel to harass people by using 
racial slurs, and other forms of verbal 
abuse. This causes friction between 
inmates and guards. This way they can 
put the prison on alert. Then the guards 
will be allowed to work overtime to con- 
trol the inmates. So, to justify them get- 
ting overtime, many people will be get- 
ting hun. 

There is also a new policy called 
zero tolerance. That means that if an 
inmate is caught with drugs, whether 
they are supplied by a visitor or not, the 
inmate will lose his visits for a year, No 
questions asked. So, an inmate's mother 
or father will not be able to see their son. 
A child will not be able to see his/her 
father. They will be punished by this 
rule. Approximately 55 percent of the 
drugs come in through guards. 

‘The voters and taxpayers of the 
state of New Jersey have a right to know 
exactly what is going on behind closed 
doors and the only reason I know is 
because I am a part of it. 

Tam asking voters and taxpayers to 
write their representatives with their 
concerns. They send people to prison for 
doing wrong and breaking the law. So, I 
ask society, who do you want to retum to 
the streets? Someone who has rehabili- 
tated themselves and is willing, ready 
and able to do right in society or would 
you want a beast that the state has made 
living next door to you. The policies that 


loved ones of the people that are present- 
ly locked up in the State of New Jersey. 
Inmate state pay has not increased in 20 
years. Prices in the store here go up con- 
stantly. Prisoners have to depend on 
family and friends for money 

Tt is well known that the commis- 
sioner is a good old boy. His main con- 
cem is to keep his foot on everyone's 
neck and squeeze as much money as 
possible out of people. In order to do 


are being e same 
Policies that they had on the movie, “Dr. 
Moreau’s Island.” They took human 
beings and experimented with them and 
made animals and then they couldn't 
control them Think. think society. Call 
or write your representatives. 


The author of this piece has asked 
Cry News that his name not be printed 
due to fear of retaliation by prison offi- 
cials 
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AIDS and the black clergy 


By Carolyn L. Bennett 


Acquired Immune Deficiency 
Syndrome is the leading cause of 
death in African American men and 
women ages 25 to 44. Forty percent 
of the AIDS cases are found in 12 
percent of the population, black 
Americans, A recent report in the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association said AIDS cases in black 
women jumped from 30.1 per 
100,000 in 1991 to 50.1 per 100,000 
in 1995, the year of the latest data, 

So what did some black folks do 
in Washington recently? They called 
a “summit” of black religious leaders 
to debate “the idea of opening a frank 
discussion on black sexuality with 
congregations,” said a recent report 
on National Public Radio. 

As AIDS spreads, devastating 
the black community, clergy, laity, 
faith leaders, et cetera—fail to make 
sense. 4 
Black ministers say they can’t 
talk about sex in their churches. It’s a 
“cultural thing,” they say; you 
wouldn't understand. But preachers 
have no problem telling women to 
“submit” to husbands (who may or 
may not have AIDS), as Southern 
Baptists did in their annual meeting. 
Preachers have no problem saying 
sex to their secretaries, assistants, 
parishioners and others with whom 
they come in contact. And if reports 
of sexual harassment in high offiee in 
the NAACP and in the National 
Baptist Convention are any indica- 
tion, black ministers seem never at a 
loss for words to communicate their 
sexual desires. So why can’t they talk 
about sex in the context of AIDS? 

1 think they can’t talk about this 
disease because they believe AIDS 
and HIV are synonymous with some- 
thing they have always had a viscer- 
al reaction to. Black men and women 
for years have snickered about 
“queers.” And now that AIDS has 
been forced out of the closet, so to 


speak, something they’ve always 
suspected, was in their community— 
may be in themselves—they are run- 
ning scared. They can’t overcome 
their fear and prejudice. Fear says, if 
I admit it or associate with it-it might 
be me, and they'll come for me too. 
Some probably feel their own man- 
hood or womanhood threatened by 
AIDS and its original connection 
with gay sex. But the disease is 
beyond sex and beyond sexual orien- 
tation. A variety of connections 
result in the virus that causes AIDS. 

Black preachers need to get over 
their hang ups, but until they do, you 
can find leadership in a Harvard 
group called Leading for Life. 

Leading for Life grew out of a 
concern about the “disproportionate 
impact of AIDS in African American 
communities.” According to litera- 
ture about the group, it tries “to 
mobilize African American leaders 
to stand up against the AIDS crisis 
that is devastating their communi- 
ties,” 

“HIV prevention and education 
work,” the group says, but efforts 
“must be consistent, comprehensive 
and pervasive.” Efforts “must be 
community driven and based on 
peer-to peer communications. 

We call upon all African- 
Americans to reach out, hand- 
hand, to others locally and globally, 
to advocate, care and affirm our com- 
mitment to the health of our commu- 
nities....If we fail, our children will 
face the upcoming millennium with 
sorrow in their hearts, rather than the 
hope of a new generation, And, we 
will ask, ‘Did we do all we could to 
stop the deaths and the devastation?’ 

jur communities deserve our leader- 
ship.” 


Carolyn L. Bennett is a colum- 
nist living in Old Town, Maine. She is 
an assistant professor of journalism 

d mass communication at the 
University of Maine-Orono. 


Congress blows smoke 


By Marian Wright Edelman 


Just as schools were letting out, 
with long, idle summer days stretching 
ahead for students, the United States _ 
Senate decided to follow Senator Phil 
Gramm’s lead and blow smoke at our 
children. Our lawmakers chose to vote 
to defeat legislation that was a land= 
mark opportunity for this country to 
reduce teen smoking and promote chil- 
dren’s healthy development by in 
ing in child care and after-school pro- 

rams, i 

Big.tobacco interests put $40 mile 
lion into an advertising campaign 
defeat the legislation, proving A 
again where they stand: for profits and 
against-children. But that’s not news, is 
it? The tobacco industry has long tar- 
geted children as future customers. 
One company even paid to insert 
smoking scenes into popular movies, 
such as 


three million. American teenager} 
smoke and 3,000 children start smol 


will eventually die from tobacco 
imposing $200 billion in future heal 
costs. 

Studies have shown that the neari} 


important, effective anti-smoking ci 


ficula have been incorporated into 
many community after-school pro- 
grams to further enhance smoking pre- 
vention efforts, 

Quality child care for our young 
children is also very important in the 
fight against teen smoking. It is clear 
that by promoting children’s healthy 
development and helping children to 
make good choices, quality child care 
programs are effective tools to reduce 
teen smoking. Recent research shows 


that the first three years of life are crit- 


ical.to brain development and to laying 
the foundation for positive self-esteem. 
Quality early childhood and after- 
1 programs have been shown to 
reduce criminal behavior which is cor- 
with risky behaviors, such as 


ever to support their families and pro- 
vide bfight futures for their children. 
Yet parénts face great difficulty finding 
safe, reliable care for their children 


they could do better for their children, 
but cannot because costs are too high, 
they can’t find the quality they're look- 
ing for, of the demands of their work 
schedules limit their choices. 

t made common sense to use 
inds to invest in the child care 
programs that work for America’s chil- 
families. Rarely have so many 
important goals been addressed in as 
single piece of legislation before 
Congress. But Congress said no. In 
effect, they told our children to “light 
ee 


` Let's remember that in November 
when they're asking for our votes. 


Marian Wright Edelman is 
dent of the Children’s Defense F 


Where’s your apology? 


By Akbar Muhammad 


On President Clinton’s Afr: 
tour earlier this year, which indeel 
was a historical trip for an Americ 
President to visit the heart of Africa, 
he mentioned slavery and il 
descendants of slavery but he never 
officially apologized for America 
role in slavery. By President a 
not apologizing for America’s parti 
ipation in the Trans-Atlantic oi 


trade, he missed an opportunity to gi 
down in history as the Americal 
President who was big enough, wise 
enough, and courageous enough to 
apologize for America a 
millions of Black men and womel 
from Africa. i 

The Germans are an example, 
The present generation of Germans 
were not the ones who persecuted 
and attempted to exterminate the 
Jewish people, but their children are 
busy apologizing and even paying 
reparations to Jewish people and the 
Jewish state. The pressures that have 
been put on Japan from the Koreans, 
especially the Korean women who 
have been held as so-called | 


slaves by the Japanese during Worl 

War II. These “comfort women” 
have pressed the Japanese governs 
ment for an official apology and 
compensation. The one hundred and 
twenty thousand —_ Japanese 
Americans who were put in concen= 


F] 


Fii 


tration camps after the bombing of 
Pearl Harbor, pressed the American 
government for an apology and com- 
pensation and received both. 

Is the fear of an apology centered 
around Black people asking for repa- 
rations? If the Southern Baptist could 
ask for forgiveness, then certainly 
the government of America, who 
legalized slavery and allowed it to go 
on in this country, should apologize 
for their participation, role, and sanc- 
tioning of this hideous crime. 
Millions of Black people are suffer- 
ing from the residues of slavery. As I 
write this article perhaps President 
Clinton’s advisors should suggest 
that instead of Clinton leaving a 
legacy of alleged indiscretions with 
women, he should leave a legacy that 
will overshadow the negative image 
of these alleged indiscretions. His 
legacy could read: Although Clinton 
is a southerner from a former slave 
state, he grew up to become a leader 
of this country and decided it was 
time to officially apologize to the 
African-American population for the 
role America played in the slavery, 
This could be the legacy of President 
William Jefferson Clinton instead of 
Kenneth Star and Monica Lewinsky. 


Akbar Muhammad is a writer for 
Africa and the World. 
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Tax Politics 
By Walter Fields 


Every now and then political 
wires get crossed. When that happens 
it’s hard to tell the liberals from the 
conservatives, the conservatives from 
the moderates and Democrats from 
Republicans. Such was the case in 
Trenton during debate on Governor 
Whitman's proposed four-cent 
increase of ‘the gas tax, The tax 
increase was to have replenished the 

tion Trust Fund and 


later candidate Whitman would pro- 
claim herself a tax cutter and ride out a 
narrow victory over incumbent Jim 
Florio. 

Exploiting the Florio tax increase 
was the equivalent of a political cheap’ 
shot. At best, it was a mi 
political strategy attacking a policy 
that was guided by a unique set of cir- 
cumstances. At worst, it was the 


state 
support a number of infrastructure pro- 
jects throughout New Jersey. Spending 
on roads, bridges and mass transporta- 
tion would have increased by some 
$200 million under the governor’s pro- 
posal. Labor unions were salivating 
and the governor was smiling like the 
Chershire cat. Whitman appeared to be 
on the verge of pulling another rabbit 
out of her hat; convincing Democrats 
to support a tax increase. 

“To tax or not to tax. That is the 
question.” That was the question on 
the minds of Democrats in the 
‘Assembly heading into the final few 
days of the July session. Early on, it 
appeared as though Republicans 
would be able to muster enough 
Democratic votes to pass the tax 
increase and a constitutional referen- 
dum. The GOP has the votes to pass 
any bill without Democratic support. 
Yet, in this election year, Republicans 
wanted to immunize themselves from 
voter wrath over a tax increase by 
dragging Democrats along. After all, it 
would be more than a minor contradic- 
tion for the majority party to raise 
taxes. Republicans have spent the last 
seven years raking Democrats over hot 
coals for their supposed “tax and 
spend” policies. The GOP is in the 
majority today because they dema- 
gogue the tax issue in the aftermath of 
the now infamous Florio tax increase. 

‘This “tax dance” should teach the 
public a valuable lesson. And it should 
serve as a waming to elected officials 
who confuse governance with politics. 
In desperation, some politicians will 
often resort to almost any tactic to win 
an election. In 1991, Republicans saw 
an opening and they never looked 
back. With the help of a “citizens” 
advocacy group, Hands Across New 
Jersey, the GOP slammed the 
Democrats on taxes and gained the 
majority in the Legislature. Two years 


of the public for political 
purposes, If repairing roads and 
bridges justifies a tax increase, then the 
same consideration should have been 
given school funding under Florio. 

No doubt, voters may have har- 
bored some resentment toward Florio. 
The GOP, however, exacerbated voter 
confusion by pouring salt in the would. 
Rather than force a real dialogue on 
state tax policy, Republicans took the 
low road. The rapid descent of Hands 
Across New Jersey reveals that, to a 
great extent, the 1991 tax revolt was 
manufactured. 

Now the tax chickens have come 
home to roost. 

In the aftermath, we are still left 
with reads, bridges and a mass trans- 
portation network in disrepair, The 
future of the Transportation Trust 
Fund is also in doubt. Governor, 
Whitman must not come up with an 
alternative proposal. It is apparent that 
a tax increase is not palatable to politi- 
cians on both sides of the aisle. The 
governor's only recourse may be to tap 
the state surplus in combination with a 
more modest increase in the gas tax. 
First, the GOP must make penance 
with Democrats and the public. 

Democrats may mow try to tum 
the tide on the GOP. That would be a 
mistake. Politically, it makes perfect 
sense but its poor governance. 
However who could blame Democrats 
for being angry, The party has had the 
tax monkey on its back for almost a 
decade. By default, Republicans refer| 
to the Florio tax increase when draw- 
ing distinctions between the two par- 
ties. Democrats, in tum, are always on] 
the defensive. Tax rhetoric needs to be} 
cast aside for good governance. 

It’s now time to come clean with 
voters. Sometimes, taxes are a neces- 
sary evil; our quality of life is often 
dependent upon our willingness to pay 
a little more. It’s that simple. 


By Dr. Lenora Fulani 


Given that African American 
children are overwhelmingly repre- 
sented among the casualties of our 
nation’s public school crisis, it is not 
surprising that Black parents are in 
the forefront of the movement for 
charter schools and school vouchers. 
Such options hold out the promise of 
allowing parents of modest means to 
shop around and choose a good 
school for their children. Charter 
schools are public schools that are 
tax-financed and that use existing 
monies available to children in those 
public schools. They are tuition-free 
and open to all families. School 
vouchers are another way of giving 
parents more control over their chil- 
dren’s education, Under these pro- 
grams, parents receive vouchers 
equal to what it would cost the state 
to educate their children in public 
school, and are allowed to use the 
vouchers to send their children to 
whatever school they wished, includ- 
ing private and religious schools. 

Where do political independents 
stand on charter schools and vouch- 
ers? Judging from a recent poll I con- 
ducted among members of the 
national Reform Party, the party lines 
up with the African American com- 
munity on these key educational 
reform issues. 

A total of 70.3 percent of 
respondents said that their own 
school district was either so troubled 
that it needed to be fundamentally 
restructured, or was troubled enough 
to require major reforms. When 

iewing American public education 
in general, this percentage went up 
to79.4 percent. Only 29.7 percent 
thought their own community’s 
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schools were fine, or generally ` 
worked well; for the American edu- ' 
cational system in general, that per- 
centage went down to 20.6 percent. 

The question on support for char- 
ter schools revealed an area of defi- 
nite consensus among respondents. 
An overwhelming majority of 
respondents — 71.2 percent — sup- - 
Ported the right*of parents to orga- 
nize charter schools. The reasons | 
they gave for their support were 
wide-ranging. A plurality of respon- 
dents gave pragmatic reasons for 
their support: they believed that char- 
ter schools would foster more 
parental involvement, or would pro- + 
vide the means to tailor education to ` 
local needs. Many thought charter 
schools would create some much °_ 
needed competition in the public 
school system. Another popular > 
opinion was that charter schools * 
empowered local communities to 
take control of the education system 
away from unresponsive government _ > 
bureaucracies, <4 

School vouchers also received | 
majority support, though the consen- 
sus was less strong than that for char- 
ter schools. 32.1 percent of respon- 
dents opposed vouchers. A popular - 
reason for supporting vouchers was > 
the issue of basic equity: Reform * 
Party members felt that vouchers 
would give poor parents some of the , > 


options enjoyed by more affluent | | 


families, who can afford to take their 
children out of problematic public 
schools and send them to private 
schools. ie 


Dr. Lenora B. Fulani is currently 
a leading activist in the Reform Party 
and chairs the Commiuee for a 
Unified Independent Party. 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 5 


FAIRFIELD — A two-day seminar on 
facilities management held at the Best 


| Western Executive Inn from 8 a.m. to 


4 p.m.. To register or for more informa- 
tion, call 1-800-821-3919. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 6 


ISLELIN — The New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Women Business Owners 
sponsors a Summer Membership 
Open House at Italian Touch Restau- 
rant. For more info, call (732) 651- 
1495. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 10 


PHILADELPHIA - Attend a two-day 
seminar on facilities management at 
the Club Hotel By Doubletree. For 
more information, call 1-800-821- 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 11 


FREEHOLD — Attend a two-day 
workshop that focuses on “Business 
Writing & Grammar Skills” The ses- 
sion will be held at the Freehold Gar- 
den Hotel. For more information, call 
(800) 258-7246. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 12 


NEWARK — The New Jersey Institute 
of Technology sponsors at breakfast 
seminar titled “The Resource Center 
for the Future.” Seminar topics include: 
Research, Career Development Ser- 
vices, and NuIT’s Division of Continu- 
ing Professional Education. Session 
will take place from 8:30-10:30 am. 
For more information, call 973-596- 
3404, 


DALLAS—The National Association of 
African American Chambers of Com- 
merce presents “Developing An Eco- 
nomic Foundation for the Millennium? 
Their 10th annual convention will be 
held at the Hyatt Regency. For more 
information, call (214) 871-3060. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 13 


EDISON — A comprehensive two-day 
workshop on Business Writing & 
Grammar Skills held at the Clarion 
Hotel at Edison Square. To enroll and 
for more information, call 1-800-258- 
7246. 


ATLANTA — The Black Professional 
Secretaries Association Rogie the oth 


Minority-owned firmsnetwork 
at PSE&G public utilities forum 


Herb Tate, president of New Jersey's 
the audience attending the forum. 


Board of Public Utilities, addresses 


NEWARK — Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Company (PSE&G) 
recently provided 22 minority-owned 
firms with the opportunity to meet with 
key officials from more than 25 major 
corporations and utilities at the first 


Larry Codey is the Bresicent and COO of PSE&G. 


Minority Contractor Meeting with 
Regional Utilities.” The purpose of the 
event, which was held at PSE&G’s 
headquarters in Newark, was to provide 
a forum for the minority construction 
firms to “match” with major companies 


ith compatible construction needs 
Among the major corporations and 
litics that attended the event were 
flantic Electric Co, GPU Energy, 
Rockland Electric, The Port Authority 
Of New York and New Jersey and 
ring Plough The minority contrac- 
that participated in the event all 
fe experience in the utility construc- 
field. In addition, all took part in 
PSERG s 1997-98 Minority Contractor 
Development Initiative, where the 
Companies developed new skills by 
king with various construction 
artments within PSE&G. 

Attendees also heard remarks from 
a officials, including Larry 

. PSE&G president and chief 
apg officer, and the Honorable 
Herbert Tate, Jr, President, State of 
y Jersey Board of Public Utilities. 

} PSE&G is committed to building a 
diverse supplier base because it makes 
good business sense,” said Codey. “ 
fin come to realize that it is a oe 
E tegic advantage to explore supplier 

lationships with companies whose 
B reflects the diversity of our 
of 
ter 


Stomers. In addition, the new points 
iew we receive can help us find bet- 
more effective ways to serve our 
customers.” 


inority Contractor Meeting 
with’ Regional Utilities” i 


plier diversity and to expanding oppor- 
tunities for minority-owned businesses. 
These efforts have been recognized by 
a number of organizations, including 
the International Minority Business 
Council, which named PSE&G 1997 
rate Partner of the Year and the 
York/New Jersey Minority Pur- 
sing Council, which names PSE&G 
1996 Corporation of the Year. 


The state 


by Harry C. Alford 


According to the 1992 census 
data, there are over 640,000 Black 


Annual 
Cogieionce. at the: alan Renais- 
sance Hotel. Workshops include build- 
ing a web page, and preparing for the 
“virtual office.” For more information, 
call 770-578-5005. 


PENNSYLVANIA — “Come Meet The 
Buyers" in a public/private forum spon- 
sored by GPU Energy in Reading, 
Pennsylvania. For more information, 
call 215-893-9977 


MORRISTOWN — Learn the funda- 
mentals of successful project man- 
agement. The two-day workshop will 
be held at the Ramada Hotel East 
Hanover. For more information, call 
(800) 873-7545 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 14 


SOMERSET — The Somerset County 
Chamber of Commerce is accepting 
nominations for their “Recognition of 
Outstanding Business People” event 
on November 4. For more information, 
call 908-725-1552. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 17 
EDISON — A one-day seminar titled 


“Business Writing Basics for Profes: 
sionals” at the Ramada Inn. For more 


information, call 1-800-873-7545. 


Getting a 
shot at the 
‘American 
Dream’ 


By Verena Dobnik 
Associated Press Writer 


NEW YORK (AP) — A new $2 
billion mortgage program will offer 
35,000 families a shot at the Amer- 
ican dream — by helping them buy 
their own homes, the Ford Founda- 
tion said recently. 

e are here to take a risk; 
we're pushing the envelope,” said 
Susan Berresford, president of the 
philanthropy that is granting $50 
million to ‘cover any losses that 
might occur as a result of loans. 

The five-year program will 
finance the mortgages of 35,000 
lower-income homehuyers across 
the country in a partnership among 
the foundation, Fannie Mae, the 
nation’s largest source of home 
mortgage funds, and Self-Help, a 
North Carolina-based community 
development organization. 

age 


owned bi producing over 
$32 billion dollars in annual sales. 
This represents about one percent 
of the total output. The growth rate 
of 46 percent (1992 vs 1987) is the 
slowest amongst all ethnic groups. 

The year 1997 was the biggest 
economic growth period in the his- 
tory of the nation. However, 
aprordipg tg pe Enterprise Me 


of black 


still would go immediately out of 
the community and benefit other 
groups’ net worth, We are, in effect, 
consumer slaves. 

Consumer slaves indeed! Our 
net worth at the end of slavery in 
1865 was 2 percent 


business 


community. A jealousy taught dur- 
ing slavery that still exists today. 
An example is the fact that the pub- 
lishers of Ebony Magazine refused 
to mention the name of the great 
Reginald Lewis, owner of Beatrice 


of the total. Today, one hundred and 
thirty-eight years later our net 
worth is approximately 1.5 percent 
of the total. Take away our home 
equity and it will not equate to .5 
percent. Yes, we are spinning our 
wheels and much of this comes 


e the 
ipl ate ee ates MRi 
during the same year, 

The Selig Center for Business, 
University of Georgia., states that 
Black citizens have, after tax, con- 
sumable dollars of over $500 bil- 


the total. In other words, if we had 
our fair share—14 percent—it 
would total over a trillion dollars 
But it does not really matter when 
over 98 percent of our dollars are 
spent out of our communities. We 
could have over $100 trillion and it 


from a of Gay 
talism—the economic system this 
nation was founded on and thrives 


on. 
A fine example of this igno~ 
rance happened nearly twenty years 
ago. 
What about ourselves? A self- 
hatred that keeps us from support- 
ing our own businesses. 


An igno- 


nc 
standing the key to economic suffi- 
ciency is a structured economic 
infrastructure that Keeps our pre- 
cious dollars circulating in our 


in their magazine 
until after his death. The greatest 
Black entrepreneur was not given 
Fecognition because he was consid- 
Ered “too successful.” 

As we approach the third mil- 
Tennium we, through the National 
Black Chamber of Commerce, can 
make a change and begin moving 
fotward. It is going to take the 
building of an economic infrastruc- 
tufe in every community we inhab- 
iù There must be thousands of dry 
cleaners and convenience stores. At 
the same time we must begin to 
establish successful supermarkets, 
banks, utility companies, etc. 

The infrastructure will ensure 
that our dollars will circulate and, 
in effect, multiply their worth with- 
in our communities. Jobs are tied to 
business growth. Business owner- 
ship is tied to our net worth, 


Do you dare sell? 


BROOKLYN,  NY--British 
author, Patrick Ellis, has compacted his 
twenty-five years of knowledge and 
expertise into 490 pages in his new 
book Who Dare Sells (Sunstar Publish- 
ing Ltd). This is your ultimate sales- 
manship training course in one volume, 
for it covers aspects of selling you may 
have never considered—aspects that 
affect the outcome of each and every 
presentation you make! 

For starters, you'll be amazed at 
the in-depth information Ellis has writ 
ten about 60 different types of buyers. 
Did you know that clothing color 
choices provide you with hints about a 
person's personality? If you have ever 
had trouble reading a client, you'll 


lear how to inter- 
pret non-verbal 
messages that 
convey a person’s 
emotions m 
actions. Ellis s 

thaj you begil 
to live what you 
read within these 


er level of s 
cessful sale: 

Based on the premise that all busi- 
nesses sell products, services or ideas, 
Ellis has left no stone unturned when it 
comes to revealing the ins and outs of 
salesmanship 


SBA issues rules for 
HUBZone programs 


WASHINGTON — The U.S 
Small Business Administration (SBA) 
recently: issued proposed rules for the 
HUBZone Empowerment Contracting 
Program that will increase federal pro- 
curement opportunities for small busi- 
nesses located in economical! dis- 
tressed communities throughout the 
United States. 

Increased contracting activity by 
HUBZone firms is expected to promote 
private-sector investment and vreaie as 
many as 25,000 new jobs in the first 
year of the 

The new workers will be employed 


by qualified small businesses located in 
HUBZones (Historically Underutilized 
Business zones), which are areas of gen- 
erally low income and high unemploy- 
ment. HUBZones are located in more 
than 7,000 urban census tracts, in 900 
mostly rural counties, and on every 
Native American reservation. 

Under the HUBZone legislation, a 
specified level of federal contracts is 
reserved for small businesses in HUB- 
Zones. To qualify, a small business? 
principal office must be in a HUBZone 
and at least 35 percent of its employees 
must reside in the zone. 


Mortg: must earn 
less than 80 percent of the median 
income of the community they're 
considering; there is no lowest 
income cap. Applicants will be 
judged by criteria beyond their 
income. 

In addition, Fannie Mae, a con- 
gressionally chartered private com- 

based in Washington, has 
promised to provide $1 trillion in 
lending targeted at homebuyers 
who don’t fit the traditional mold 
by the year 2000. 


It Probably Is Not As Bad As You Think! 
Put Experience on Your Side 
The Law Firm of Rhinold Lamar Ponder | 
Concentration in: \ 
Personal and Corperate Bankrupe: 


Counseling*Real Estate Transactions*Employment 
Issues*Litigation 


203 Livingston Avenue*New Brunswick: 


Call 732-745-4691 


renting 


There is constant debate over 
whether it is better to buy a house or 
to pay rent. Many people are con- 
vinced that paying rent is a complete 
waste of money. Others believe that 
renting an apartment or house gives 
them financial flexibility to make bet- 
ter investments more quickly. As in 
most financial planning situations, 
neither point of view is always cor- 
rect. The right financial decision 
depends on the-unique situation of 
leach individual and the property that 
they are considering. 

Total rental cost 

Too often, people compare rent- 
ing to owning without considering the 
total costs. If you are renting a town- 
house, apartment or Co-op you typi- 
cally have monthly 
maintenance/usage costs. These costs 
typically range from $100 to $900 a 
month and cover building repairs, 
utilities, mowing the lawn, planting 
flowers, a doorman and the use of a 
pool and/or a tenors court. It is impor- 
tant to include these costs in your 
total rent calculations. Most people 
seem to overlook these costs (and the 
potential that they may go up) when 
lcomparing one apartment complex to 
another. For example, if your month- 
ly rent is $800 a month and your 
maintenance charges are $300 a 
month. Make sure that you calculate 
your rent as $1,100 a month not $800. 
Total homeowner cost 
Homeowners are even more like- 
ly to overlook the total cost of buying 
a house. Most homeowners mistaken- 
ly think that their monthly mortgage 
lamount combined with their monthly 
tax payment, insurance and utility 
costs represent their total homeowner 
costs. However, nothing can be fur- 
[ther from the truth. Most homeown- 
ers spend a great deal of time at their 
local hardware store or a lot of money 
hiring someone to take care of their 
home maintenance. These costs 
should be included as you are making 
lyour ren/buy decision. However, the 
lost investment potential of the down- 
payment is often forgotten when cal- 
culating the total cost of buying a 
house. This figure should also be 
included in the cost of homeowner- 
shit 


p- 
Three key deci 
There are many factors that you 


Buying versus 


Dale G. Caldwell 


should consider when you are decid- 
ing to buy or rent. I believe that the| 
three most important are: 

1) Your tax bracket — There are| 
tax advantages for some people own- 
ing homes. 

However, these benefits are not 
the same for everyone. If you are in a 
high tax bracket then the tax advan- 
tages can be significant. For example, 
if you are in the 35 percent tax brack- 
et then you are able to shift $35 out of| 
every $100 you pay in mortgage 
interest back to the Internal Revenue 
Service. If you are in a low tax brack- 

et these benefits may not help you 
The IRS allows a'standard deduction 
for tax payers. If you are in a low tax! 
bracket this deduction may more than 
cover any benefits that you would get 
from your mortgage interest deduc- 
tion. This would negate any tax 
advantages that you would gain by 
owning a home. For people in lower 
tax brackets renting is often (but not 
always) the best option 

) Your Financial situation — 
Your financial situation will deter- 
mine whether you can realistically 
consider purchasing a house. If you 
must have sufficient savings, good 
credit and a solid job to get tering) 
If you are missing any one of these 
then you may have trouble finding| 
financing and may be forced to rent. 

3) The home/rental prices in your| 
target market — In certain real estate 
markets the prices of homes are so 
high that most people are unable to 
seriously consider homeownership, 
The rent/buy decision is unfortunate- 
ly very easy in these real estate mar- 
kets. In other markets the decision is 
much more difficult. One important 
thing to remember is that you should 
consider both the sale and resale 
potential of the homes you are evalu- 
ating. 


The decision to buy or rent is| 
not an easy one. You should consult al 
financial planner who will review 
your unique situation and help you 
make this important decision. If you 
would like information on financial 
planners in your area please e-mail 
me at dealdwell @dttus.com. 


Dale Caldwell is the National 
Recruiting Director for Deloitte & 
Touche. 
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IF YOU CAN AFFORD THIS, 
YOU CAN PROBABLY AFFORD 
THE HOME THAT GOES WITH IT. 


We wanted to make it easier for people to own a home. 
Especially people who didn't have a lot of money. Or perfect 
credit. So we developed a range of affordable home loans. 
Which are all flexible and affordable in slightly different ways. 
In fact, even the phone call is free. 1-800-240-3862. Or visit 
a branch, mortgage office or www.firstunionmortgage.com. 
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Newark Library gets 
$15,000 grant 


NEWARK—The Newark 
Public Library was one of the 
first libraries to receive a New 
Jersey Library Association-Bell 
Atlantic Access New Jersey 
grant. When William Freeman, 
President of Bell Atlantic, pre- 
sented Dr. Alex Boyd, director 
of The Newark Public Library 
with a check for $15,000 recent- 
l; 


Six libraries will receive an 
Assess New Jersey grant for 
projects designed to serve as 
models for the use of telecor 
munications technologies ‘o 
increase access to library ser- 
vices. The Newark Public 
Library received its grant for 
the project to increase access to 
library resources and services 
by installing a kiosk at the 
Gateway Center. 

We are excited to extend 
The Newark Public Library into 
the community,” Dr. Boyd said. 
“And we look forward to placing 
other kiosks throughout the 
community in the future.” 

Freeman said, “This project 
is an example of what we 
believe is true—to take the 
technology to the people.” 


Foundation awards 
$60,000 in grants 


CRANFORD—To promote 
innovations in educational 
endeavors, the Union County 
College Foundation has award- 
ed $60,000 in grants for 18 pro- 
jects designed and to be imple- 
mented by faculty and staff 
members. Among the top 
awards recipients are projects 
that creatively integrate the 
use of instructional technology 
into the classroom. Each of the 
awards is for an effort to be 
undertaken during the 1998-99 
academic year. 

Among the recipients are 
Sharon Johnson, director of the 
Educational Opportunity Fund, 
a statewide effort to afford 
higher educational opportuni- 
ties to persons who are socioeco- 
nomically disadvantaged. Upon 
EOF’s 30th anniversary 
throughout New Jersey, Ms. 
Johnson plans to conduct a 
variety of College-wide celebra- 
tional activities throughout the 
year. 


Grants available to 
neighborhood leaders 


MORRISTOWN—Neighbor- 
hood leaders who complete a 
nine-month statewide leader- 
ship training program are eligi- 
ble to receive $3,000-$5,000 
grants for innovative, commu- 
nity projects to improve family 
and neighborhood life. 

Since 1992, over 200 grass- 
roots leaders have graduated 
from the Neighborhood Leader- 
ship Initiative (NLI) of the 
Community Foundation on New 
Jersey. Each year, about 35 
grassroots leaders are accepted 
as NLI Fellows who benefit 
from meeting similar leaders 
from neighborhoods throughout 
the state. Sessions are held 
monthly, in locations across the 
state. Leaders from faith insti- 
tutions, neighborhood and ten- 
ant groups, human service 
agencies invited to apply. 

To receive more information 
and the application form, con- 
tact: Community Foundation of 
NJ at 973-267-5533 x11. The 
application deadline for the NLI 
Class of ‘99 is August 15, 1998. 


Union County Are pays 
service bills 


PLAINFIELD—At the end 
of the 1997-98 fiscal year. The 
Arc of Union County delivered 
to the City of Plainfield a 
$3,000 check in appreciation of 
the municipal services that are 
provided to The Arc’s Plainfield 
group homes for individuals 
with developmental disabilities. 
According to Frank 
Caragher, Executive Director of 
The Arc of Union County, “In 
this tax cut environment, we 
hope any effort, no matter how 
small, will be appreciated by 
the municipality.” 

While such homes are tax 
exempt according to the IRS 
codes, their residents receive 
municipal services such as fire, 
police and first aid. “Each check 
has been sent to the Mayor's 
office with a note explaining 
that this opportunity repre- 
sents our appreciation of the 
municipalities’ service and sup- 
port,” said Caragher. “We want 
to be good, responsible neigh- 


bors. 


Cotillion weaves an evening of dreams 


By Avery Grant 


ASBURY PARK—Into the 
elegantly refurbished Asbury 
Park Paramount Theater, glided 
some of the most beautifully 
attired, and most talented youth 
from high schools in Monmouth 
County. The occasion was the 
48th Annual Monmouth County 
Cotillion, and its theme was, 
“Your Dreams Can Come True.” 

Twenty-two beautifully 
gowned debutantes, all high 
school seniors, were proudly pre- 
sented by their fathers, and were 
greeted with a thunderous 
applause as they waltzed to the 
song, The Loveliest Night of the 
Year. Their dance was choreo- 
graphed by Ray “Mr. Cotillion” 
Williams and Marion Stephens. 
The debutantes and their escorts, 
with their specialty jazz dance, 
choreographed by Patricia Wilds, 
brought the applauding audience 
to their feet. 

Dr. Geraldine Ellison, an 
assistant principal at the Long 
Branch High School, and an hon- 
ored guest at the cotillion, told the 
debutantes and escorts that their 
dreams can come true, and, “It is 
incumbent that you make sensi- 
ble and wise choices at all times: 
don’t throw away the principles 
and standards you have grown up 
with, just because you have gone 
away to a college campus. 

Attorney Robert L. Tarver, 

Deputy Public Defender in 
ihe of the Ocean County office, 
and a television legal and news 
commentator, was also an hon- 


ored guest. Tarver, referencing 
Spike Lee’s current movie, said, 
“Your dreams can come if 


you ‘got game,’ and I am not falk- 
ing about basketball, I am talking 
about the game of life; you ‘will 
meet many adversities, but you 


can comeback if you ‘got 
Further he said, “It is important 
that you know your place im the 
game, that is that you haye a 
right to be here, God put you 
here.” 

The highlight and most Batic. 
ipated event of the cotillion 
naming of the King and ¢ 


committee by Brookdale Com 
nity College, and meeting 
cotillion entrance require % 
This year’s King and Queen, 
were, Kenneth Ingram If, Ñep- 
tune High School, and Sherri L. 
Smith, Asbury Park High School. 
Each received a $2,000 scholar- 
ship. Ingram, the son of Kenneth 
and Talaya Ingram, will attend 
Montclair State College and 
study Computer Science. ith, 
the daughter of Lynett Washing- 
ton and Frankee Smith, will 
attend Spellman College, Rutgers 
or Temple University and study 
pre-medicine. 


First runner-ups Were 
Lawrence Richardson, Long 
Branch High School, som of 


Lawrence and Miya Richardson; 
and Tameka Nicole Motley, Nep- 
tune High School, daughter of 
Wendy and Alonzo Esannason. 
Both received $1,750 scholar- 


ships. Richardson will attend 
Morgan State or Virginia State 
University and study political sci- 
ence/history. Motley will attend 
Temple University and study psy- 
chology. 

Second runner-ups were, 
Kevin Taylor, Long Branch High 
School, son of Diane Taylor; and 
Corinne Burton, Long Branch 
High School, daughter of Rev. 
Harold and Jacquelyn Burton. 
Both received a$1250 scholar- 
ship. Taylor will attend Old 
Dominion, Virginia State or 
George Washington University 
and study computer science. Bur- 
ton will Cornell or the University 
of Maryland and study engineer- 


ing. 

Kellie Jelks, Long Branch 
High School, received a $1,350 
scholarship for selling the most 
ads ($3300) for the program jour- 
nal. Lanssa D. Johnson, High 
Technology High School, received 
a $1,100 scholarship for second 
place. Roscino Credle, Red Bank 
Regional High School received a 
$800 scholarship for selling the 
most tickets. Larissa D. Johnson 
received a $700 scholarship for 
second place. All debutantes and 
escorts received a $100 book 
award for meeting all cotillion 
requirements. 

Mrs. Courteney Lynn Wilds 
was the Cotillion General Chair- 
person. Over the past 17 years 
the Monmouth County Cotillion 
has awarded more than $432,000 
in scholarships. It is estimated 
that over its 48 years it has 
awarded more than $700,000. 


Twirling on the ballroom floor: debutantes and their escorts dance at the 
48th Annual Monmouth County Cotillion held in the Paramount Theater in 
Asbury Park. 


Fresh Air kids 
go to the SA 


Assemblyman Payne took a few of his friends to see the musical 
“Carousel” at the New Jersey Performing Arts Center. 


NEWARK—A group of chil- 
dren from throughout the 29th 
district recently were treated to 
an evening of theater fun as they 
joined Assemblyman William D. 
Payne (D-Essex/Union) at the 


New Jersey Performing Arts 
Center for the presentation of 
Carouse!. The Assemblyman 


hosted children from The Fresh 
Air Fund, The North Ward Cen- 
ter, the Ci' of Newark and Hill- 
side Township at this Rogers 
and Hammerstein musical pro- 
duction 

A si cong advocate for chil- 
dren, Assemblyman Payne has 
championed the safety, educa- 


tional and quality of life rights of 
children in much of his proposed 
legislation. This outing is one of 
many ongoing efforts to build 
and improve the quality of life 
for children by building culture 
awareness and providing expos 
sure to the arts in New Jersey. 
“It is a pleasure for me td 
sponsor an enjoyable and memo} 
rable event for the children of 
the 29th district. Some of the 
children may be attending a thes 
ater production for the first 
time. I am happy for the oppor: 
tunity to share in this experi: 
ence with them,” said Assembly: 
man Payne. | 
f 


Plainfield receives 


six month 


authority service bill 


PLAINFIELD—The Plain- 
field Municipal Utilities Author- 
ity is looking to get on its sched- 
uled quarterly billing cycle with 
the issuance of a six month bill 
for sanitary sewer and solid 
waste services for April 1 to Sep- 
tember 30. 

Eric Watson, PMUA Execu- 
tive Director said, “We espe 
ly want residents to understand 
the higher bill amount is not 
from a rate increase but repre- 
sents two billing periods, the 
second quarter—April to June, 
and the third quarter—which 
covers July to September.” 

“In fact,” he said more specif- 
ically, “residents are seeing 
lower solid waste charges ( 


about $2.50 per month) in their 
bills since we reduced rates from 


remained unchanged for several 
years. 

Jim Perry, CFO for the 
PMUA said, “Our approved 
rates are based on scheduled 
quarterly payments and this one 


time six-month bill is necessary 
to put us on the proper billing 
cycle. After this residents will 
see quarterly bill at the berint 
ning of each calendar quarter.” 

The PMUA is providing r 
dents additional information 
with a bill insert explaining 
details of the six-month bill. Thi 
Authority is reminding resi 
dents that for quicker servict 
bills can be paid by mail to Pos 
Office Box 23310, Newark, NJ 
Payment can be made in perso 
in Plainfield at Rapp’s Pharmat 
cy 611, Park Avenue, at Summif 
Bank, East Front Street, or al 
the PMUA Main Administrativ 
Office in the Union Building aj 
Front and Watchung. 

The Authority will open iti 
offices one-hour earlier at 8 a.mi 
on Monday, Wednesday, ani 
Friday and provide extended 
office hours at 7 p.m. on Thurss 
day for the next two weeks t 
accommodate walk-ins. Tele: 
phone billings inquiries arg 
directed to the toll free line at 1 
888-336-6999. 


James stands by tax rate 


NEWARK— Mayor Sharpe 
James maintained that there are 
no errors in the 1998 municipal 
budget that he presented to the 
City Council last February, and 
countering a press release issued 
by the governing body alleging a 
miscalculation in the proposed tax 


ite. 

“We already are more than 
halfway through this current fiscal 
year and are in an even better posi- 
tion than we were six months ago 
to project our 1998 revenues and 
appropriations. I can state confi- 
dently that our revenue projections 


are sufficient to sustain the pro- 
jected tax rate of $22.66 per $100 of 
assessed valuation that we pro- 
posed February 9, 1998,” he stated. 
James said he stands by the 
spending plan that offers taxpay- 
ers a five percent reduction in their 
property tax rate and an across the 
board reduction in fees for all 
water users. 
“The cost of 300 new police offi- 
cers is tied directly to the addition- 
1 $17.9 million the City will 
receive from the Port Authority 
this year,” he added in response to 
the Couneil’s asking how the offi- 


cers would be paid. 

James vowed in his February 9 
budget message to hire the addi- 
tional officers, who would be 
assigned to Newark neighborhoods 
to fight drugs on the streets and to 
tackle quality of life crimes. 

“It always has been a policy of 
my administration to comply with 
state law and recommend a bal- 
anced budget to the governing 
body,” he said, noting, “Unfortu- 
nately, some council members are 
still campaigning and using misin- 
formation to confuse and inflame 
our citizens.” 
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Larry Doby 
enters Baseball 
hall of fame 


By Andre Worthy 


On July 26 Larry Doby and 
Bullet Joe Rogan were among those 
inducted into the National Baseball 
Hall of Fame and Museum at a cere- 


Bullet Joe Rogan, another Negro 
Leaguer inducted into the 
Baseball Hall of Fame last month, 
played for the Kansas City 
Monarchs. 


mony in Cooperstown, New York. 
An exclusive honor, only one percent 
of those who played major league 
baseball has a plaque in 
Cooperstown. 

In July 1947—three months after 
Jackie Robinson shattered baseball’s 
color barrier—Bill Veeck, then 
owner of the Cleveland Indians, 
bought Larry Doby’s contract from 
the Negro League’s Newark Eagles. 

Doby became the first black 
player in the American League, and 
only the second black player in the 
major leagues. 

Until recently, Doby has been a 
forgotten player, living in Jackie 
Robinson’s shadow. However, both 
men shared similar experiences as 
promoting integration in a hostile 
environment. 

In the summer of ‘47, Larry 
Doby was a kid who just wanted to 
play baseball; a talented young rook- 
ie excited about being called up to 
the big leagues. When he got there, 
however, he was greeted with a tidal 
wave of racial hatred. 

From the very beginning, Doby 
had to endure endless racial insults 
and death threats. He was shunned by 
many of his teammates. Opposing 
pitchers hurled fastballs at his head. 
After sliding into second base, a 
shortstop spit in his face. On the 
road, white hotels and restaurants 
turned him away. Despite the racism 
and the loneliness, he survived. 

During Doby’s 13 years in the 
majors, the seven-time All-Star out- 


fielder earned aWorld Series ring by 
hitting the game-winning home run 
in game four of Cleveland’s six-game 
triumph over Boston in the 1948 
World Series. Doby also won two 
American League (AL) home run 
titles. He retired in 1959 with a .283 
lifetime batting average and 253 
home runs. 

In 1978, he was named manager 
of the Chicago White Sox; the sec- 
ond black manager in the majors 
after Frank Robinson. In July 1997 
the Cleveland Indians honored Doby 
at a sold-out Jacobs Field. 

Another Hall of Fame inductee 
this year is Negro League star Bullet 
Joe Rogan. Discovered by Casey 
Stengal, Rogan pitched for the 
Kansas City Monarchs from1920 to 
1938, and helped the Monarchs win 
four Negro League World Series 
titles. 

Known for a quick, no-windup 
delivery and a blazing fastball, 
Rogan ranked fifth among Negro 
Leaguers in career wins as a pitcher 
(113-45). He also hit cleanup in the 
Monarchs’ Murderers Row, and 
retired with a .343 career batting 
average. 

At this year’s ceremony, Sam 
Lacy, one of the first black members 
of the Baseball Writers’ Association 
of America, was recognized as a pio- 
neer in baseball journalism 

The other 1998 Hall of Fame 
inductees are: Don Sutton, former 
AL president Lee MacPhail, and 19th 
Century shortstop George Davis, 


Larry Doby was a member of the Newark Ea: 


resident of New Jersey, he resides in Montclair. 


gles before the Cleveland Indians bought his contract. Still a 


Ñ 


Continuing 50 years 


of military 


By Eddie N. Williams 


Fifty years ago this month, 
President Harry S. Truman issued 
Executive Order 9981, formally 
mandating the integration of the 
armed forces. Truman’s action put in 
motion a process that, over five 
decades, placed the military at the 
forefront of racial inclusion in our 
nation. Many ‘believe this executive 
order began the transformation of 
our racially divided society, 

At the outset of World War II, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
commander-in-chief of a military 
force that, like many other American 
institutions, had always been racially 
segregated. 

Military segregation was defend- 
ed with long-held bigoted and irra- 
tional assertions that Blacks would 
not be reliable in combat and that 
White soldiers should never have to 
take orders from Blacks. Thus, in all 
wars up to President Truman's time, 
blacks often found themselves fight- 
ing on two fronts against a foreign 
enemy and against the unfriendly fire 
of those espousing racial discrimina- 
tion, In fact, African Americans even 
had to fight for the right to fight for 
their country. Generally shunted off 
into support units such as supply and 
transportation battalions, Black sol- 
diers’ requests for combat duty were 
routinely denied. 

The idiocy of fielding a divided 
force became obvious when blacks 


were permitted to participate in the 
prosecution of the final push against 
Germany. American commanders 
who drew the color line between 
their men found that it was impossi- 
ble to maintain racially separate 
infantry units and at the same time 
succeed on the battlefield. In the fog 
of war, black troops frequently found 
themselves fighting alongside their 
white comrades as their distinct 
assigned areas of combat blurred 
with the ebb and flow of the fray. 
After all, in the thick of battle few 
soldiers would refuse the aid of 
another in the same uniform but of a 
different race. 

Truman’s executive order sought 
to eliminate the possibility that 
American forces would be divided in 
the face of a common enemy. It also 
had the effect of dealing with dis- 
crimination in the off-duty lives of 
our soldiers. But it took decades to 
achieve those goals. The last all- 
Black unit wasn’t eliminated until 
the early 1950s. The services had to 
find desegregated schools for mili- 
tary dependents and worked to end 
discrimination in off-base rental 
housing. The Pentagon’s program for 
the recruitment and promotion of 
non-Whites in the officer corps 
became a model of how affirmative 
action should work if instituted with 
good will and intelligence. Progress 
was slow, but by the early 1980s the 
military, especially the army, led 
most other institutions in this society 


progress 


in the equal treatment of Americans 
of color. 

In recent years, however, it 
seems the military has relaxed these 
efforts. Colonel Carrie W. Kendrick, 
a recent senior military fellow at the 


Joint Center for Political and 
Economic Studies, conducted a 
study in 1997 to examine the 


progress of blacks since 1948. Her 
findings, which appear in a just- 
released Joint Center report, 
“African American Officers’ Role in 
the Future Army,” indicate that the 
promotion of black officers is declin- 
ing. Black servicemen have also 
been the targets of racially motivated 
harassment and violence at military 
installations. 

African Americans have shed 
their blood on countless battlefields 
for this nation since its founding. 
Five thousand Black troops served 
under General George Washington in 
the Revolutionary War. More than 
1.2 million served in World War II, 
and 104,000 were among the forces 
that liberated Kuwait during the 
1991 Gulf War. Surely, the black 
men and women who have defended 
our country deserve the respect and 
fair treatment of a grateful nation, 


Eddie N. Williams is the presi- 
dent of the Joint Center for Political 
and Economic Studies, a nonprofit, 
nonpartisan public policy organiza- 
tion in Washington, D.C. 


‘Mule Train’ commemorates the 


turbulent Civil Rights Movement 


“In Marks, Mississippi, I well remember; we visited a daycare center: and Dr. King was 


moved to tears there. 


for four hungry waiting students. An 


when Di 


ere was an apple, and they took this apple and cut it into four pieces 
ve r: King saw thee: and that is all that they had 


for lunch, he actually ended up crying. The tears came streaming down his cheek. And he 


had to leave the room. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.— In May 
of 1968, in an effort to continue the 
work begun by Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., hundreds of people began 
the Poor People’s Campaign and 
march on Washington. As part of this 
historic endeavor, a march was orga- 
nized beginning in Marks, 
Mississippi, called the Mule Train. A 
young photographer named Roland 
Freeman was sent to Mississippi to 
cover the progress of the Mule Train. 
Now, in commemoration of the 30th 
anniversary of the journey, Roland 
Freeman has written The Mule Train: 
A Jounney of Hope Remembered. 
(Rutledge Hill Press) 

The Mule Train: A Journey of 
Hope Remembered is a celebration of 
the Spirit of the people who crusaded 
for freedom in the South during the 
Civil Rights era. Through spectacular 
pictures and a unique and personal 
narrative, Roland Freeman tells the 
stories of the courageous men, 
women, and children involved in the 
struggle for freedom. Freeman cap- 
ture§ through his breathtaking pho- 


—Reverend Ralph Abernathy 


The Mule Train passing the hotel owned by A 


man A.G. Gaston. 


lographs the intensity of feeling 
shared among the participants of the 
Mule Train journey. 

The Mule Tr 
the states of Mississip 
and Georgia. Three states where, in 
1968, segregation and oppression 


n passed through 


an American business 


were still a way of life. This joumey of 
hope was intended to bring about seri- 
ous changes for the poor and unrepre- 
sented in the country. With the help 
and leadership of the SCLC, ( 
Christian Leadership Coni 
people who had long gone unnoticed 
were able to voice their opinions and 
to come together as a group to compel 
the lawmakers in Washington to listen 
to their plight. Willie Golden, wagon- 
master of the Mule Train says in his 
interview with Mr. Freeman: “I think 
the Poor People’s Campaign played a 
significant role in helping to shape 
some of the policies that relate to 
housing and jobs...we already had the 
rights granted by the Voters Rights Act 
and the Civil Rights Act, so the Poor 
People’s Campaign was, in my opin- 
ion, geared toward housing, jobs, and 
the distribution of wealth. “Roland 
Freeman’s photographs allow us to 
revisit the past and to learn that the 
future is in our own hands. As Mr. 
Freeman says, “The work of the Mule 
Train...is still unfinished thirty years 
later. We must rekindle the passion for 
change and our conscience to deal 
with poverty.” Looking into the eyes 
of the children that Mr. Freeman pho- 
tographed, we must remember that 
they are the adults of today and must 
ask ourselves if our promises to them 
have been fulfilled 


Reverend Andrew Young, then a 
senior member of the SCLC staff, 
was one of the organizers of the 
Mule Train. 
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Health 
Calendar 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 7 


WESTFIELD—The National Council 
on Alcoholism and Drug Dependence 
of Union County will hold a three day 
workshop on Sexual Abuse, Addiction 
and Recovery, from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. . 
Call for further information and regis- 
tration, 908-233-8810. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 18 


PLAINFIELD—A blood drive spon- 
sored by the Greater Plainfield Area 
Chapter of the American Red Cross 
will take place at the First Unitarian 
Church, 724 Park Avenue, from 8:45 
a.m. to 12:15 p.m. Call 908-756-6414. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 17 


NORTH PLAINFIELD— A blood drive 
sponsored by the Greater Plainfield 
‘Area Chapter of the American Red 
Cross will take place at St. Joseph's 
Church, 41 Manning Avenue, from 
8:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. Call 908-756- 
6414. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 21 


ELIZABETH—Elizabeth General 
Medical Center offers “Heart to Heart,” 
a free support group for people with 
cardiac disease. Call 908-629-8540. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 26 


WESTFIELD—The National Council 

on Alcoholism and Drug Dependence 

of Union County will hold a three day 

workshop on Dimensions of Recovery, 

from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. . Call for further 

information and registration, 908-233- 
0. 


Healthcare for elder African Americans in the 21st century 


By Jeanette Takamura important to remove cultural, thn challenges to the graying of America 
racial, socioeconomic and language will be identifying workable eldercare 

Thanks to the in sci- ptions for the 
ence, medicine and technology, com- future. Studies 
bined with healthier lifestyles, better have shown 
working conditions, improved quality ’ that African- 
of care, and the Social Security American fam- 
Medicare and Older Americans Act ilies tend to 
programs, we experiencing place greater 
unprecedented longevity of life in emphasis on 


America. The projections of older 
Americans in the future force us to 
design policies for a population that 
will be grayer than ever. 

America is a nation blessed with 
the gift of longevity. The statistics 
speak for themselves: 

‘Approximately 46 million 
Americans are age 60 and over, with 
persons 100 years of age and older the 
fastest growing population segment in 
our cou! 

*By the year 2030, the size of the 
population age 85 and over is projected 
to reach 8.5 million. 

*One of every nine baby boomers 
will survive to at least 90 years of age. 

eIn less than 13 years, the vast 
majority of the nation’s 77 million 
baby boomers, born between 1946 and 
1964, will begin to join the ranks of our 
older Americans. 

‘The older population of the 21st 
century will not only be much larger in 
terms of numbers. It will be far more 
diverse, especially in terms of ethnici- 


“ty, culture, and rural versus urban 
* dwellers. For example, minority popu- 


lations who experience significant 
health disparities are projected to rep- 
resent 22 percent of the elderly popula- 
tion in 2020, up from 15 percent in 
1996. As America’s minority elderly 
community experiences tremendous 
growth, it will become even more 


barriers that reduce access to health, 
home and community-based and elder- 
care services that are so important to all 
older Americans. 

In 1996, African Americans repre- 
sented 7.9 percent of persons 65 and 
over. For many of them, elders yet-to- 
be and their families, one of the biggest 


care for their 
elders at home 


work closely 
with the 

African- 
American pop- 
ulation is to 
explore and 
develop 
options now 
that will enable 


elders to remain in familiar settings 
among their families and communities 
should the need arise. These options 
must address the needs of both seniors 
and their families, who are often 
stressed while caring for their elders. 
From elder care to Medicare to 
addressing specific health risks, the 


needs of older Americans and their 
families have been on the radar screen 
of the Clinton i ion from the 


Eliminate Racial 
Disparities in 


and Ethnic 
Health, the 


very beginning. There have been a 
great many improvements in the provi- 
sion of health care for seniors because 
we have made seniors a priority. 

For example, to help seniors make 
informed decisions about managed 
care plans, our department has issued 
marketing guidelines for navigating 
today’s managed care environment, In 
a determined focus on fighting health 
care fraud, we are utilizing seniors as 
our eyes and ears — resulting in record 
recoveries and prosecutions for fraud, 
and tightened standards for Medicare 
and Medicaid health care providers. 
To expand home and 


is pledging to elimi 
the gaps in six health status areas 
between racial and ethnic minorities 
and white Americans by 2010. Several 
of the key areas of the racial health dis- 
parities initiative impact racial and eth- 
nic elders heavily, among them dia- 
betes, cancer, stroke, cardiovascular 
disease and influenza and pneumono- 
cocal vaccinations. 
lere are some things for African- 
American seniors and their families to 
consider for their longevity and good 
health into the 21st century: 
Become an informed consumer, 
taking advantage of the myriad of 


long term care, we have established the 
National Long Term Care Mentoring 
Pro; , which provides assistance to 
states in developing more extensive 
programs in home and community- 
based care. Seniors in need of vital 
information about the Medicare pro- 
gram can at a time convenient to them, 
access materials on the World Wide 
Web, at our medicare.gov website. 

Earlier this year, President Clinton, 
along with U.S. Health and Human 
Services Secretary Donna E. Shalala 
and Surgeon General David Satcher, 
helped strengthen our attack on health 
problems that take a heavier toll on 
racial and ethnic minority populations, 
including older Americans, 

Minority populations as a whole 
suffer from certain diseases at a higher 
rate than white Americans. Older 
African-Americans have a higher death 
rate, in general, than older whites from 
the leading causes of death among 
older Americans: heart disease, cancer 
and stroke. Through the Initiative to 


that is becoming available 
to older persons and their families 
about health and long term care; 

*Find a health care provider with 
whom you feel comfortable; 

+Educate yourself and your family 
members about the importance of 
sound nutritional habits and healthy 
lifestyles as preventive measures; 

“And accept the President’s chal- 
lenge to become actively involved in 
our own communities to help develop 
the strategies to provide the preventive 
care we all need. 

Our goal is to make longevity and 
quality of life a gift for all Americans 
regardless of race and ethnicity. We 
must work together to eliminate health 
disparities among all older Americans 
and adapt our programs and policies to 
the changing population of today and 
tomorrow. 


Mrs. Takamura is the Assistant 
Secretary for Aging at the U.S: 
Department of Health and Human 
Services in Washington, D.C. 


Battling the rest-sto 


WASHINGTON—Burgers and 
fries or burritos?,” your loved one asks 
as you exit the tumpike for a quick 
Junch before continuing your 300-mile 
joumey. But heavy, greasy food is the 
last thing you want sitting in your stom- 
ach as you ride in the car for the next 
five hours. No need to worry-there are 
some healthy options to choose from 
when you're limited to car-ride cuisine, 

Fast food restaurants are beginning 
to offer some lighter, healthier fare, and 
packing some nutritious foods from 
home can help chase away your rest- 
stop food blues altogether. Not only 
will you feel better once you arrive at 


your destination, the American Institute 
for Cancer Research says that choosing 
more low-calorie, plant-based foods 
can help reduce your risk of cancer and 
other serious diseases. 

‘There’s little doubt that, while trav- 
eling, fast food restaurants offer the 
quickest, most convenient meals for 
your money. But that doesn’t mean you 
have to order the extra large versions of 
everything with cheese. For a low-fat 
breakfast on the road, order a fat-free 
muffin or pancakes instead of high fat 
bacon, egg and cheese sandwiches. 
Fresh tossed salads are available at 
most drive-thru’s—just remember to 


request low-fat dressing. Another good 
choice is a grilled chicken sandwich, 
minus the mayonnaise. If you want to 
add more flavor to your sandwich with- 
out adding excess fat, ask for a packet 
of honey mustard or barbecue sauce, 
and add lots of lettuce, tomatoes and 
other veggies if they're available. As 
you ponder your snack selection at the 
Test-stop vending machine, ignore thë 
candy bars and corn chips and choose: 


pretzels, air-popped popcom or baked | 


potato chips. 

If you decide to bring food from 
home, sandwiches are an easy choice. 
Use whole grain bread for added nutri- 


blues 


tion, lean meat (if any) such as turkey 
breast, and a variety of fresh vegetables 
like tomatoes, green peppers, onions or 
chopped carrots. For something differ- 
ent, try a bean spread sandwich filling, 
or wrap your sandwich fillings in tor- 
tillas instead of traditional sandwich 
bread. Keep them cold with frozen 
juice boxes. 

For a free brochure with more tips 
on healthy eating when dining out, send 
a self-addressed, stamped (55 cents), 
business-sized envelope to: American 
Institute for Cancer Research, ee 
€D P.O. p 97167, Washington, DC, 


WA 


Help for mental illnesses are 


By Larry Lucas 


When I was growing up, nobody 
mentioned mental illness—it was a 
source of fear and shame. 

Today, thanks in part to new 
medicines, most people with mental 
illnesses can be successfully treated. 
There are more than 65 approved 
medicines for various types of men- 
tal illness, including depression, 
Alzheimer’s disease, schizophrenia 
and many others. And a new survey 
found 85 additional medicines in 
development. The medicines in 
development include 23 for demen- 
tias such as Alzheimer’s, which 
affects four million Americans and 
is projected to become more wide- 
spread as the population ages; 19 for 
substance use disorders, including 
smoking cessation and alcohol 
dependence; 18 for depression, 
which affects 17 million Americans; 
15 for schizophrenia, a disease that 
confines about 100,000 patients to 
mental hospitals, and 16 for anxiety 
disorders, which afflicts some 25 


million Americans. All of these 
medicines are either in human clini- 
cal trials or awaiting approval by the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

For years, people suffering from 
mental disorders, along with their 
families, were blamed and stigma- 
tized for the illness. Now scientists 
believe that people suffering from 
mental illnesses may have imbal- 
ances in the way their brains metab- 
olize chemicals called neurotrans- 
mitters. Too much or too little of 
these chemicals may result in 
depression, anxiety or other disor- 
ders. This knowledge has allowed 
pharmaceutical company 
researchers to develop medicines 
that can alter the way in which the 
brain produces, stores and releases 
neurotransmitter chemicals, thereby 
alleviating the symptoms of some 
mental illnesses. 

Depression is one of the most 
prevalent mental illnesses. Yet only 
one depressed person in ten receives 
adequate medical treatment, and 
one-third of people with major 


depression seek no treatment, That’ 
a real shame because there are sev- 
eral highly effective medicines 
available to treat depression. The 
symptoms of depression include 

Persistent sad, anxious or 
“empty” feelings and periods of cry- 
ing 

*Loss of interest in things that 
were once enjoyable 

*Decreased energy, fatigue 

Insomnia, early-morning wak- 
ing with the inability to get back to 
sleep, or oversleeping 

*Changes in appetite and weight 

*Decreased ability to concen- 
trate, remember or make decisions 

*Feelings of guilt or hopeless- 
ness or thoughts of suicide 

If you or someone you love has 
one or more of these symptoms, get 
help. Discuss the problem with your 
physician, who will prescribe 
appropriate treatment. Medicines 
are available to treat depression and 
other mental disorders, and pharma- 
ceutical research means that more 
medicines will be available in the 


available 


future. For more information, please 
visit PhRMA’s website atwww 
PhRMA.org and click on New 
Medicines in Development. 


Meat less 
important on 
the dinner plate 


By Regan Walker 
The Atlanta Journal-Constitution 


ATLANTA (AP)—When 
Northside Hospital offered a seminar 
called “Almost Vegetarian” on its 
roster of health classes this summer, 
folks such as Chery! Whitten made it 
an immediate sell-out. 

Whitten, 52, is watching her 
weight and her overall health and 
thinks eating more meatless meals is a 
way to stay fit and well. “I know meat 
has a lot of calories and fat, so I’m 
trying to limit it,” Whitten said. “I 
probably won't eliminate it altogeth- 
er— my husband wouldn’t let me— 
but I am going to eat less meat.” 

Now, when the Marietta couple 
order pizza, she makes her half veg- 
gie only. And Whitten is eating more 
pasta and salads and sneaking ground 
turkey into the chili instead of using 
ground beef. 

Whitten is like a growing number 
of Americans who don’t want to 
swear off indulging on a steak occa- 
sionally, but they are trying to work 
more meatless meals into their daily 
diets. 

“It’s definitely a trend, I’m seeing 
more and more clients who are cut- 
ting back on meat, but they don't 
want to cut it out,” said Page Love 
Johnson, a nutritionist with Nutrition 
Solutions Inc. in Atlanta. 

Polls vary on many 
Americans consider themselves strict 
vegetarians, meaning they eat no 
meat, fish or fowl. A Roper poll spon- 
sored by the Vegetarian Resource 
Group last year showed only one per- 
cent of Americans say they fit that 


Out-of-wedlock black births reduced 
while black AIDS population is growing 


By Emory Curtis 
Special to the NNPA 


Statistically, the past few weeks 
have brought us good news and bad. 
First the bad; African Americans are 
one eighth of the U. S. population and 
over one half of new HIV infections. 
The good; black women have reduced 
their out-of-weillock births to the low- 
est rate in 10 years. 

The fact that one half of all new 
HIV infections are black is waking up 

leaders and they are beginning to 
answer. The heads of our organiza- 
tions and churches are beginning to 
speak out about the life practices that 
can lead to HIV infections and trying 
to help those with HIV or AIDS. 

For much too long after AIDS 
first struck among the homosexual 
community, the general feeling 

an Americans (as well as 
the U. S.) was that it 
was a gay disease. And since homo- 
sexuals were already persona non 
grata with us, our leaders essentially 
tumed their backs on the AIDS prob- 


lem. 

A lot of the focus now is on HIV 
being transferred through the use of 
dirty needles by drug users. Again, 
that group evokes little sympathy with 
most. 


However, that short-sighted view 
of HIV and its problems should never 
have seen the light of day. In 1981, 
before AIDS was a problem in this 
country, it was devastating central 
Africa. 

And the African people infected 
with HIV were heterosexual non-drug 
users, not disrespected homosexuals 
or druggers. AIDS was spreading in 
Africa through heterosexual contact. 

It is believed that Ugandan truck 
drivers who patronized prostitutes on 
their long northern trips were the 
major carriers of HIV. They picked it 
up along the way and brought it back 
to Uganda where it quickly spread 
among the urban Ugandan middle 
class. 

The latest UN report on AIDS and 
HIV states that more than one out of 
four Zimbabweans between the ages 


of 15 to 49 are infected with HIV or 
suffering from AIDS. More women of 
child bearing age are infected with 
HIV in Africa than anywhere else. In 
East Africa, 40 percent of the children 
15 years of age or less have lost their 
mother or both parents to AIDS. 

The heterosexual transmission of 
HIV is more devastating than HIV 
transmitted homosexually. In the het- 
erosexual case, beside the partner get- 
ting infected, the mother can transmit 
HIV to children, especially if they are 
breast-fed. 

Within our community we need a 
lot more awareness about the prob- 
lems that AIDS brings to the individ- 
ual and how that they radiate through 
the community. That awareness will 
make all of us much more receptive to 
messages about the kinds of risky 
behavior to avoid. After all those 
messages reduced the rate of new HIV 
infections in the homosexual commu- 
nity. 

‘As messages about HIV and 
AIDS filter through our community 
they will also have a damper effect on 


out-of- wedlock births. The fear of 


ting “side dish.” There are also 
er positive impacts. 
For one, settling down with one 


since they have found a safe 
they are likely to marry. 


But 46 percent said they 
were trying to reduce their red meat 
consumption, and 24 percent said 
they were eating more meatless meals 
than the year before. 

‘There are other signs that vege- 


patients at their office located at: 


Pose call (908) 222-0600 


‘Most insurances 


To get the news you really want to read... 


read 
City News 


FOR SUBSCRIPTION INFORMATION, CALL 


908-754-3400 


Board Certified in Internal Medicine 
Dr. Alder is back in Plainfield! 
He has joined Dr. Lamar Bomar and is now seeing 
419 Spooner Avenue 
Plainfield, NJ 07060 
NOW ACCEPTING NEW AND FORMER PATIENTS 
‘more information or to schedule an appointment, 


Day and evening hours available. Walk-ins accepted. 
accepted, 


tarian options are in demand. Many 
airlines, including Delta, report that 
vegetarian meals are the No. 1 special 
request. And more foods that used to 
be found only at health food stores, 
such as tofu and veggie burgers, are 
showing up in the mainstream gro- 
cery stores, The Vegetarian Resource 
Group this year surveyed 12 major 
grocery chains representing 1,800 
stores and found that several items are 
more available. For instance, veggie 
hot dogs were sold in 42 percent of 
the stores, compared with only nine 
percent two years ago. 

College and school cafeterias are 
offering more vegetarian meals, and 
so are restaurants. Ciboulette, an 
upscale restaurant in the Ansley Park 
area, has offered special five-course 
vegetarian meals. And vegetarian 
restaurants, such as Cafe Sunflower, 
say business is brisk. 

f course, steakhouses are hot, 
too. Diet books touting “eat-all-the- 
meat-you-want” high protein diets are 
top sellers. And despite the barrage of 
warning on the health effects of diets 
rich in red meats, the average U.S. 
consumption of beef has held steady 
the past three years at about 64 
pounds per person. 

So it’s not that we are letting go, 
but rather seeking a balance, nutru- 
tionists say. “I've cut meat out of 
breakfast and lunch, but still include 
some kind during dinner, “ said 
Darlane Counter, 28, a client of Love 
Johnson's. “But I live eating vegeta- 
bles and trying out all the veggie 
burgers and Cafe Sunflower is one of 
my favorite restaurants.” 

Despite persistent myths about 
the poor health of vegetarians, vege- 
tarian diets can be very healthy. 
Recently, after several years of study, 
the American Dietetic Associations 
adopted a position papers favoring 
vegetarian diets as a sound alterna- 
tive. 


City News B3 


Religion 
Calen dar 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 6 


NEWARK—The 10th annual Newark, NJ 
Hiroshima Day Observance will be held 
at the 1st Hopewell Baptist Church from 
7 to 9 p.m. 973-744-3263, 


MONDAY, AUGUST 17 
NEWARK—J&J Productions of Paterson 
is bringing Hezekiah Walker and the Love 
Fellowship Crusade Choir to Newark 
Symphony Hall at 8 p.m. 9 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 28 
PASSAIC—The Grace Bible Class 


ney Park & Wildwater Kingdom will be 
held from 7:30 a.m. to 7 p.m. 389-9873 or 
779-4395. 


‘SATURDAY, AUGUST 29 
OLD BRIDGE—Come celebrate the out- 
coming of “Gifts of Love Outreach oe 
istries” with Minister Randy and Evar 


list Barbara Booker from 1 {0800 pm at 
the Grand Marquis. 908-769-6944. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 23 
ATLANTA—Join us for ‘the 3rd annual 


Gospel Heritage Gala Concert & Awards. 
For detailed information, call 615-376- 
5656. 


HAWTHORNE—The Northem NJ Sun- 


Rev. Charles Thomas building strong 
family values going into the 21st Century 


NEWARK—Ciry News recently 
conducted an interview with Rev. 
Charles E. Thomas, pastor of New 
Hope Baptist Church, touching on 
the subject of family values.. 


Q: How long have you been 
pastor of New Hope Baptist 
Church? 


30 years 
Q: What kind of faith based 
economic development efforts have 
New Hope Baptist Church created 
to improve the community? 
+ One of the first things we did 
was to build "New Hope Village” 
which consists of 1 high rise tower 
and seven low rise units which 
ranges from an efficiency to five bed- 
rooi 


D E wes tHe housing 
aeKelopinest started? 
A: In 1969 


Do you have a CDC (Com- 
munity Development Corpora- 
tion)? 


A: Yes, we have New Hope 
Development Corporation. We start- 
ed out by training unskilled workers, 
high school drop outs, ete, in a con- 
struction trade training program. 
Another component of that is the 
Minority Contractors and Craftsmen 
Trade Association where we provide 
expertise, helping them with book- 


keeping, their plan, etc. 
Q: When was the CDC estab- 
lished? 


A: 1972 or 1973, during the time 


that New Hope Village was being 
constructed. 
iDo you have a credit union? 


be you have a day care cen- 
ter? 


We have two full day care 


A: 
centers. One located at 111-119 Sus- 
sex Ave. which was established in 
1970 and has 70 students. The other 
day care center is located in New 
Hope Village which was established 
around 1972 or 1973 and has 65 stu- 
dents. 


Q: Do you have specific ba 
ness development acti: to 
parishioners or African-American 
business grow? 

Yes, we have business semi- 
nars that will enable entrepreneurs to 
get started in business and assist 
them in finding locations, etc. They 
are conducted twice a year. 

Q: Are you part of any pro~. 
grams that encourage purchasing 
from African-American business- 


"As No. 
What would you say the 
community problems are that 
affect African-American commu- 


= J ta 
Reverend Charles Thomas 
Pastor of New Hope Baptist Church 


nities? 


There are two major prob- 

Hicms, one of thasë is the drug prob- 
lem and the other is school problem 
M where’ we have drop outs. One is 

“interwoven with the other, based 
3 Jupon the fact that they don’t tay in 
‘school, It’s hard for them to get a 
“decent paying job and it’s easier for 
‘them to become drug pushers or drug 


users. We're trying to alleviate that 
condition through the tutorial pro- 
gram, we have an after-school tutori- 
al program which we can hopefully 
stimulate our young people to stay in 
school and bring up their grades. 

: What is the role of the 
Church going into the 21st Centu- 

? 


A: One of things we want to do 
start working on family values 
use We feel that where there is a 
strong family that there is less need 
for material things. I am convinced 
that things do not make one happy. 
That comes from within. If we have a 
strong family then we have values 
that cannot be eroded. 

Q: What is your vision 
New ae Baptist Church? 

A: We have just installed a 
young pastor who I’m working with 
until 2000, his name is Rev. Joe A. 
Carter, he’s a young man who just 
turned 28. He's presently in school at 
the Theological Seminary in New 
York. Under his leadership we have 
established a Youth Ministry where 
they go out and witness during the 
evenings, they have a service every 
Sunday night beginning at 7 p.m. 
which is broadcast on WWRL, and 
it’s called, "Youth Explosion”. We 
have youth all over the city who 
attend that. 


ae: 
g 


for 


Burilde Murphy Brinkley, dies at 53 


PLAINFIELD—Mother, wife, 
sister, teacher, comrade; Eunice Mur- 
phy was known by all these names and 
loved fiercely by all who knew her. 

Bom on July 2, 1945, in New 
Haven, Connecticut, Eunice was the 
daughter of the late Lelia Johnson 
Murphy, and Haywood Murphy. 

Eunice was raised in East Orange, 
NJ, where she attended Elmwood 
School and graduated from Clifford J. 
Scott High School. Eunice went on to 
Douglas College, and spent her junior 
year at the University of the Americas 
in Mexico, before graduating as part 
of the Class of 1968. 

Shortly after graduating, Eunice 
married John David Brinkley, her col- 
lege sweetheart. The young couple 
joined the Peace Corps., and went on 
to serve two life-transforming years in 
Ethiopia. 

Upon her, return to the U.S., 
Eunice resumed her education and 
received a Masters Degree in Counsel- 
ing through “Project Now” at Newark 
State College (now Kean University). 
After an internship at Trenton State 
College, Eunice began her illustrious 
career in counseling at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, working first in Academic 
Foundations, then at University Col- 


ne /thinstormadive impact of 
Eunice’s expansive vision for access 
ble and affordable higher education is 
evident in the response of the Rutgers 
University community to her untimely 
demise. Eunice’s colleagues, students, 
and fellow alumni throughout Rutgers 


Eunice Murphy Brinkley 


University requested that flags on 
campus be flown at half staff this 
week in honor of her life. Eunice 
worked at Rutgers for over 25 yea 
an esteemed counselor and colleague, 
children were the joy of 
her life Shortly after Eunice and 
David returned from Ethiopia, they 
took residence in Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey, and went on to raise three chil- 
dren; David J’Ayinde, Lelia-Alice 
Shani, and Aaron Malik. Granddaugh- 
ter, Anaje’ Eunice Michelle made 
Eunice the happiest and proudest Nana 
during her final months. 

Eunice Brinkley, age 53, died on 
Monday, July 27, at Muhlenberg Hos- 
pital, in Plainfield, New Jersey. 

Eunice leaves behind her husband 
of thirty years, John David Brinkley; 
her three children; her granddaughter; 
her three brothers, Donald, Terry and 


Tony; three aunts, Geogette Johnson, 
Anne Hicks, and Helene Gurdha io 
uncles, Armstead Johnson Sr, and 
Ben Maddox; three sisters-in-law, 
Jean Brinkley-Robertson, Mary Brink. 
ley, and Madeline Brinkley-Brown; 
six nieces and six nephews; and 
numerous family and extended family 
members whom she nurtured, support- 
ed and housed. 

In licu of flowers, the family asks 
that you send contributions to the Eun- 
ince’ Brinkley Memorial Scholarship 
Fund, at PO. Box 428, Plainfield, 
New Jersey 07060, 

GOD KEPT HIS PROMISE 

“LET ME GIV. 

1 don't know how long I'll live, bub 
while I live, Lord let me give some, 
comfort 1o someone in need by of | 


or not - kind word or deed and let me 
do what e'er 1 can to ease things for 
my fellow man; I want naught but do 
my part 10 “lift” a tired or weary 
heart, to change folks’ frowns to 
smiles again - then I will not have 
lived in van and I'll not care how long 
T'll live if I can give and give and 
give.” 

We truly appreciate and thank the 
many friends who helped make 
Eunice’s illness and transition easierto 
bear. Eunice was deeply touched by 
the outpouring of concern and love 
expressed and showed during her ill- 
ness. We also want to thank our many 
iends for their acts of kindness and 
their prayers during our be rement. 

The Family 


Choosing to be 


By Junious Ricardo Stanton 


"Many people believe that 
health is the absence of physical symp- 
toms, for me health is about being at 
one with your environment, being at 
‘one with your God, being at one with 
yourself. Health is not just physical, 
health is mental and emotional as 
well, Health is very much tied to your 
mental and emotional state. That is 
why it is so important to think positive 
thoughts, to do positive deeds, do 
greater acts of service, speak kinder 
words to yourself. Health is not just 
about your physical body, it's about 
your mental and emotional body as 
well.” 

— Dr. Andrea Sullivan, Naturo- 
pathic Physician 


We are in a health crisis in this 
country. Africans in America suffer 
disproportionately higher rates of life- 
threatening conditions such as heart 
disease, hypertension, diabetes, obesi- 
ty, addictions, cancer and HIV/AIDS. 
When you add the depression, frustra- 
tion and anger which trigger the abuse, 
homicides and escalating suicides, the 
implications of negative health are 
mind-boggling. We are literally killing 
ourselves. 

Optimum health requires mental, 
emotional, spiritual as well as physical 
well-being, harmony and balance. Our 
health and well-being are our respon- 
sibility. We cannot expect a socio-eco- 
nomic and political system that com- 
municates to us daily that we are sec- 
ond-rate to be concerned about our 
health. The stresses of living in a thor- 
oughly racist society have not abated. 
Despite preposterous assertions that 
America is a color-blind, equal oppor- 
tunity society, the facts tell a decided- 
ly different story. Our dilemma is con- 
fronting and dealing with the 
hypocrisy and obvious contradictions 
between their rhetoric and our reality 

Good health is the result of a 
combination of things—balance and 


harmony in mind, spirit and body. If 
one is ill, the first step towards well- 


ness is recognizing you are ill and 
and 


eigen 


leciding to become healthy 
whole. By whole I mean complete, 
well-integrated. 

We know that we are ill, look at 
the statistics. But how do we become 
whole? By no longer looking outside 
ourselves for acceptance, validation or 
affection. We are magnificent and 
wonderful. We must reprogram our- 
selves for good health and wellness by 
getting in touch with this divinity 
within, The isolation, alienation and 
schizophrenia that pervades this soci- 
ety can be transcended, We just ha 
to regain control of our minds and 
think for ourselves. We don't have to 


accept Caucasian ideas about God. We 
certainly don't have to accept their def- 
initions of us. We are fully capable of 
defining ourselves for ourselves. The 


ps: 
hearts beating regularly, digests our 
food and controls our body tempera- 
ture. Divine Intelligence and Energy 
permeates our total being, so how can 
we be inferior? 

We are a Spiritual beings clothed 
in physical bodies. As such, it is our 
responsibility to keep our bodies tuned 
in harmony with the indwelling spirit 
and intelligence. The best way to do 
that is to give it plenty of water, fresh, 
wholesome foods, adequate rest, 
relaxation and recreation, and by 
thinking, speaking and adopting a 
lifestyle consistent with being the cus- 
todian of the vehicle that houses a 
spark of God. I know it's hard when 
we are bombarded with advertising 
which prompts us to over indulge and 
encourages gluttony and conspicuous 
consumption. Nevertheless, we can 
think and act in our own best interests. 
Trust me, I understand how difficult it 
is when you are under stress and you 
feel overwhelmed by life. But, you are 
greater than you realize. You have 
problems? Overeating, drinking and 


healthy 


drugging won't solve them! Being 
proactive and resourceful will. We are 
fully equipped to deal with whatever 
life sends our way. 

We are animated by the power and 
intelligence that guides the universe 
and can tap into it through prayer and 
meditation, We are worthy, competent 
and powerful. Empower yourself by 
paying attention to what and how 
much you eat, We cannot attune to or 
re-establish MA'AT if we are addicted 
to food, substances, sex, work or our 
values. We must purposely 
se to be healthy, sane and whole 
It is within our capabilities and well- 
worth the effort. The rewards are 
improved vitality, mental and physical 
functioning and quality of life. It's a 
win-win situation. Let's decide to be 
healthy and do what it takes to make it 


RICHMOND, Va. (AP)—Standing 
near the Manchester Docks where 
African slaves disembarked three cen- 
turies ago, Clyde Love was at once pen- 
sive and energized as he spoke of his 
search for 


Remembering the 
ones history forgot 


processors from the compound. 
“The opportunity for me, along 
with people of the world, finally to pay 
homage and cry and pray for those mil- 
lions of people who were never 


An hour later, after walking the | 
1/2-mile trail his ancestors might have 
traveled, but without the leg and neck 
irons they were forced to wear, and 
without the shroud of darkness that hid 
their sores and filth and stench, Love 
was alone, immersed in the energy he 
sensed lingering in the air. 

“I was trying to feel vibrations. I 
was trying to get in touch with whatev- 
er spirit or whatever aura” remained, he 
said, standing on ground where slaves 
Onee were held in jail until they were 
sold at auction. 

That experience and emotion is 
what The Interfaith Pilgrimage of the 
Middle Passage is all about, said the 36- 
year-old from Kansas City, Mo., who 
plans to make the entire 7,000-mile 
journey to Cape Town, South Africa, 

The 60 or so full- el 
retracing the route slaves took as they 
lefi their homeland beginning in the late 
1600s. Along the way, they are stop- 
ping at landmarks where their ancestors 
rejoiced, cried and died. 

Ina cave where slaves found a safe 
haven as part of the Underground Rail- 
road, Love thought of his great-great 
grandfather, who escaped as a slave 
from North Carolina and eventually set- 
Ued in Arkansas. 

“In that place, I felt a lot of fear, 
and a lot of joy,” he said. `I felt there 
were times there when people were so 
happy (0 be there, to sit in a place where 
they were totally free. And- I also felt 
there were times in that same spot 
where they got detected and there was a 
Jot of confusion and a lot of running, a 
lot of scared people. 
“Every site has more than one feel- 
Ingrid Askew of Amherst, Mass., 
helped organize the pilgrimage and 
walked the Richmond trail trying to 
imagine how it must have been! 

Slaves arrived at the docks from 
1680 to 1780 and were marched 
chains to “The De 
compound of jails and stockades, aad 
cover of darkness so as to not offend the 
citizens, 

A Slavery remained a key component 

Virginia commerce well after the 
international slave trade ended in 1802. 

ional sales continued, and slaves 


ing. 


rented to plantations and tobacco 


1-800-99 ADOPT 


help 
raise a 
child with 
special 
needs 


who were treated so 
brutally and so cruelly on this soil, to 
finally be able to gather their spirits, 
pray for them and gather their spirits 
and take them back,” Ms. Askew said 
“They want to go hom 

During a half-hour prayer circle at 
“The Devil's Half Acre," now a parking 
lot, Love moved away from the group. 
Huddled in a brick doorway, a pained 
expression on his face, he. remained 
alone for 10 minutes. 

When he returned, he sought out 
Jake Agnew, a 21-year-old white man 
who left his job in Chatham, Mass., to 
start the teh on May 30. 

Both men plan to stay on the walk 
until its scheduled conclusion in May 
1999, and they know they bring differ- 
ent perspectives to the group. 

Sharing the pain he felt up on the 
dock, Love rebuked Agnew when he 
tried to say he understood. Love told 
him “they weren't your kin" who suf- 
fered as slaves, and challenged him, 
almost angrily, to try harder to see his 

side. 


‘The two talked for several minutes 
l- 


Love he was sorry for what blacks had 
endured and said he had great compas- 
sion for Love's pain, 
ald vint Gated io! ear you 
say," Love said. 

Then, seeing the group had moved 
away, they tumed and followed. 
's all about healing,” Agnew 


said, 
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Pastor 4 
Ward 


By Rev. Reginald Jackson 


By the time 
this column is 
read the General 
Assembly will 
have voted on 
renewing the 
Transportation 
[Trust Fund and Governor Whit- 
man's proposed gas tax. This has 
been a controversial proposal yet 
lone that I believe is in the best inter- 
lest of the urban areas of the state, as 
‘well as minoritie: 

If the General Assembly passes} 
the legislation, it will be put on the 
November ballot for a referendum, 
where the registered voters of the 
state will have the final word ofl 
approval or rejection. 

Many urban legislators are 
opposed to the gas tax because they 
say it is regressive, it puts an unfair 
burden on those who already make 
the least. 

This argument I believe is inac- 
curate and misleading, and if notl 
corrected would do harm to efforts| 
to revitalize the urban areas of the 
state as well as eliminating opportu- 
nities for minorities to get jobs and 
luse public transportation. 

But let's take a look at what the| 
gas tax will actually mean for urban 
jareas and minorities, 

1. It will keep transit fares in| 
place. There has not been a fare 
increase in 8 years. This is very 
good for those who make the least 
land depend most heavily on public| 
transportation 

2. It will create jobs for citizens| 
lof New Jersey. Each 100 million| 
dollars spent on transportation con- 
struction pro; creates about 
4200 jobs. This is critical for those 
in our cities 

3. It will increase the number o 
minority firms doing business with 
the state. At present more than 100) 
minority firms are doing business| 
nd this number will 

e gas tax is approved. 
Billions of dollars for the} 


Newark-Elizabeth rail line and fivel 
lothers will be available and will 
improve transportation in urban 
areas 


The renewed Trust Fund will 
provide an additional two billion 
dollars state and federal funds] 
for transportation projects in our 
cities and around the state. 

6. Revitalization and growth oi 
the cities will benefit from a well 
run public transportation system. 

7. The increased gas tax will 
enable inner city bridges and road- 
ways to be repaired, 

In a word the increase 
will improve the quality of life for 
all of the citizens of 
especially those who live in the 
urban areas. It is not regressive, but 
|progressive, does not hurt, but helps| 
those who make the least 

If the legislation passes thel 
General Assembly and is put to al 
referendum it will be up to the vot- 
lers to determine its final fate. I hope 
urban voters will consider all the| 
merits of the legislation and vote to) 
Support the gas tax. First voters 
must be given the opportunity tol 
vote on it. 

I trust the General Assembly| 
[will give the voters that opportunity. 


New Jersey Department of Human Services 
Division of Youth and Family Services 


FOST-ADOPT 


A Second Chance at Childhood 


The Fost-Adopt program 
seeks families for young 
children, specially for 
newborns. Families 
initially provide foster 
care and agree to then 
adopt the children should 
those children become 
legally available for 
adoption. 


NU Dept. of 
Human Services 


New Jersey 
Many Faces One Family 
Cristine od man, 


Call Today for 
Complete Information 


Fost-Adopt Children Are: 

m age 5 or younger 

@ usually the result of high-risk 
pregnancy 


m expected to flourish in a 
nurturing family 


Billboard 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 5 


EAST ORANGE — “Jazz at the 
Plaza” features David Cedeno, Nor- 
man Headman and Tropique at City 
Hall Plaza. Showtime is 6:30 pm. For 
information, call 973-764-3765. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 7 


BLOOMFIELD — The Essex County 
Park System summer concert series 
features The Marvelettes and The 
Platters in Brookdale Park at 7:30 pm. 
For more information, call 973-268- 


PLAINFIELD — The works of sixteen 
award-winning young artists from the 
du cret School of the Arts will be on 
view at the Swain Galleries through 
August 15. For more information, call 
908-756-1707. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 8 


IRVINGTON — The Association for 
Community Empowerment is hosting 
auditions for a youth fest talent show. 
Auditions will be held Saturday, 
‘August 8, from 2-4 pm. For informa: 
tion on audition times for specific age 
groups, call 973-399-1000. 


NEW YORK — The Lincoln Center 
“Out-of-Doors” series presents Regi- 
nald Yates Bantaba African Dance, 
Thunderbird Indian Dancers and 
more in the South Plaza at 2:00. For 
more information, call 212-875-5108. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 12 


HOBOKEN — The “Movies Under the 
Stars” series presents “The Meaning 
of Life” at the Erie Lackawanna Plaza. 
Movie is free to the public and begins 
at 9:00 pm. For more information, call 
201-420-2207. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 13 


BROOKLYN — A free outdoor concert 
featuring The Dramatics will be held at 
MetroTech Commons at MetroTech 
Center. Showtime is from noon to 2 
pm. For more information, call 718- 
636-4111 


NEWARK — The Jazz in Bloom con- 
cert series at the Newark Museum 
Presents trumpeter Valery Pono- 
marev. Showtime is 12:15 pm. For 
‘more information, call 973-596-6550. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 14 


NEW YORK — Saxophonist Myron 
Walden performs at the Studio Muse- 
um in Harlem. Admission is free. For 
more information, call 212-864-4500. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 18 
NEWARK — The Priory presents film- 


maker Marylou Tibaldo-Bongiorno, 
For more info, call 973-643-1625, 


Discovery 
dispels myths 
about sharks 


Discovery's Shark Week begins 
August 9. 

NEW YORK — For hundreds 
of millions of years, sharks have 
dominated the earth’s waters with 
an ability to survive that is unri- 
valed by almost any other creature 
Sleek as bullets, shari 
ocean's top predato 
that inspire awe and reveren 
sometimes our own fears, 


and 


about 


what lurk beneath the water- 
line. “Shark Week,” Discovery 
Channel’s longest-running and 
most-anticipated programming 


event, aims to dispel myths about 
sharks by presenting a well-rounded 
look at sharks’ diverse behavior and 
characteristics. 

“Shark Week” swims into living 
rooms this summer from Sunday, 
August 9 to Sunday, August 16 with 
an all-new schedule featuring five 
premiere programs—more than ever 
before. See enclosed schedule for 
program premiere dates and times. 

Kicking off this year’s “Shark 
Week” on August 9 is Prehistoric 
Sharks, an original world premiere 
program that showcases the most 
bizarre, exotic, unusual sharks ever 
to swim the earth’s waters. Dating 
back more than 400 million year: 

historic sharks came in ne 
pe, design and color. 


Queen Latifah 


by Mary Campbell 
Associated Press 


NEW YORK (AP) — Queen Lat- 
ifah started rapping when she was 17. 
Not immodestly, “All Hail The 
Queen” was the title of her debut 
album, released in 1989. Her mother 
thought her stage name was preten- 
tious and said, “Give me a break.” But 
Latifah, now 28, recalls, “I stuck to 
my guns and it proved to be good.” 

The Grammy-winning rapper, 
who was born Dana Owens, resides in 
New Jersey. She says she picked Lat- 
ifah from a book of Muslim names 
when she was 8. Her newest project, 
“Order in the Court,” is a CD on her 
own label, Flavor Unit, distributed by 
Motown, She prefers the melodic cuts 
to the ones where phrases are deliv- 
ered rapid-fire. 

Although “Order in the Court” 
isn’t a “message-y” album — “it’s 
about making good, individual music, 
music that’s a little different from 
everyone else out there” — several 
tracks do have a message. 

She says “What You Gonna Do” 
is a song that means “at the end of the 
day, no matter what goes on... all you 
have to do is pray on it. Find the light 


of God inside of you, because it is 
there.” 


“I am Christian,” says Latifah, 
who describes herself as more spirit 
al than religious, “I don’t go to church 
every Sunday. I do pray on a daily 
basis. I have cool conversations with 
God and my ancestors who are up in 
heaven.” 

“From the Heart of a Queen” is a 
book she’s writing about self-esteem 
and self-respect. While not an autobi- 
ography, the book will draw on her 
experiences growing up in East 
Orange, New Jersey. 

For her role as a deep-sea diver in 
the film “Sphere,” Latifah had to leam 
how to scuba. “My agent told them I 
could scuba. He had to get the gig,” 
she says. “I knew I would pick it up 
pretty quickly. When I was 10, I was 
on a swim team in Newark for a little 
while.” 

For her role as a lounge singer in 
the upcoming film, “Living Out 
Loud,” Latifah sings jazz. Singing 
jazz professionally for the first time, 
Latifah says, “took a little rehearsal. I 
enjoyed it.” Future plans include a 
movie about Bessie Smith, “I'll have 
a lot of fun dancing and singing,” she 
says. 


Newark hosts 
cultural festival 
and parade 


NEWARK The United 
Caribbean African Alliance will 
sponsor the First Annual Caribbean 
African Cultural Festival & Parade 
on Saturday, August 8, 1998, from 9 
am to 8 pm. The theme for this 
year’s Carnival is “Rhythm of the 
People: expression of cultures.” 

Camival is a universe in motion 
where high-spirited masquerades, 
fueled by syncopated rhythm of the 
African Diaspora, perform visionary 
and dramatic rituals of songs and 
dances. The festival and parade will 
feature a colorful mix of people and 
their cultures. Among the nations 
expected participants are Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone, Kenya, South Africa, 
Senegal, Bahamas, Belize, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Jamaica, 
Martinique, Puerto Rico, Trinidad & 
Tobago and many more. 

The Parade begins at 12 noon 
proceeding down Broad Street past 
Military Park. The festival starts at 
Ipm at Military Park on Park Place. 
Activities include a marketplace, 
food court, bandstand and much 
more, 


Lie 


á f 
Angela Bassett 

When is Hollywood going to 
release a film that realistically depicts 


a healthy male/female relationship, 
one in which the female character is 
significantly older than her male co- 
star? Now! 

Twentieth Century Fox, after 
scoring high marks with “Waiting To 
Exhale,” is now beaming over the 
impending success of its latest cine- 
matic jewel, “How Stella Got Her 
Groove Back.” Perfectly playing. the 
role of Stella is Angela Bassett 
Whoopi Goldberg (who will share 
never before printed information on 
her new love interest in next week’s 
column) plays her best friend Delilah. 
Taye Diggs, Regina King, Suzzanne 
Douglas and Michael J. Pagan round 
out the cast. 

The film, based on the best-sell- 
ing novelist Terry MeMillan’s book of 
the same name, is set on the pic- 
turesque beaches of Jamaica and in 
the San Francisco. In this Crry News 
exclusive, readers can find out why 
this actress deserves her props. 

City News: Would you have an 
affair with a twenty year old man? 

Angela Bassett: Would I? Yes I 
would. . .if 1 were single (Bassett is 


married to actor Courtney Vance) and 
if he was mature, sincere and genuine, 

CN: The chemistry between 
yourself and Taye came across won- 
derfully. What was it like. working 
with a newcomer? 

Bassett: Taye is a wonderful 
actor and on top of that, he’s a won- 
derful human being. And when you 
see him on screen, he’s gorgeous and 
that doesn’t hurt. 

CN: What would be the ultimate 
role for you? 

Bassett: Oh, I don’t know. Maybe 
Cleopatra 

CN: Kevin Sullivan (the film’s 
director) mentioned the many hours 
spent doing improvisations. How did 
those rehearsals strengthen your love 
scenes with Taye? 

Bassett: All of what you see, we 
brought that to it. One played off the 
other and the chemistry was just there. 
It wasn’t rehearsed at all. 

CN: At this point in your career, 
we know you don’t have to audition 


By Asondra Hunter 


for a role. So tell us how this master- 
piece landed in your lap. 

Bassett: Terry and I talked about 
it during the filming of Waiting To 
Exhale and she was still writing the 
book I think. Early on in the process 
she wanted me to play Stella and 
based on the success of “Exhale,” I 


agreed 

CN: Of all the roles that you've 
played, which one is most like your- 
self? 

Bassett: I think all of them are, 
but to pick one, I'd say Stella I guess. 
With Tina Turer, she and I are both 
southern girls and we both work hard 
but I wasn’t abused. Betty Shabazz 

~ and I both shared a passion and a con- 
vietion for our nation’s youth and 
their educatior,, She was a God-fear- 
ing Woman as I am. Katherine Jack- 
Son was loved and respected by her 
children as I hope to be one day. Stel- 
Ia is a sound individual and she cares 
@ lot about the people around her. I 
an appreciate all of my roles. 


Angela and newcomer Taye Diggs star in How Stella Got Her Groove 
Back, a film based on the Terry McMillan book. 


Mary J Blige: queen of Hip- 
hop Soul releases “The Tour’ 


The Tour is Mary J. Blige’s first live album. It is a com 


recorded during her “Share My World” tour 


UNIVERSAL CITY, Ca — 
Hailed as much for her electrifying 
live performances as for her studio 


recordings, MCA superstar Mary J. 


Blige released her first live album, 
The Tour, on July 28. The 23-track 
single-CD is a collection of hits span- 
ning her entire career. The new album 


‘97 and ’98. 


was recorded at various venues along 
the route of Mary’s sold out 1997- 
1998 “Share My World” Tour. 

Included on The Tour are songs 
from each of Mary’s previous multi- 
platinum albums, What's The 411?, 
My Life, and her breakthrough 1997 
international smash Share My World. 
| Also included are a pair of R&B clas- 

sics, Aretha Franklin's “Daydream- 
ing” and Dorothy Moore’s “Misty 
Blue” (a life-long R&B audiophile, 
Mary customarily includes one or two 
favorite classic songs on each of her 
albums), Other tracks included on The 
Tour are: Mary’s #1 1992 hit “Real 
Love,” as well as songs like “You 
Remind Me,” “Reminisce,” “Sweet 
Thing,” “Mary Jane,” “Love No 
Limit,” “Summer Madness,” “My 
Life,” “Share My World,” “I’m Going 
Down,” “Thank You Lord,” “I Can 
Love You,” “Keep Your Head,” 
“Everything,” “Seven Days,” “Not 
Gon’ Cry,” and “Missing You.” 

The new album comes on the 
heels of an extraordinary year for 
Blige. Not only did Mary reach 
unprecedented multi-platinum success 
with Share My World, she also won 
the 1998 American Music Award for 
Favorite Soul/R&B Album and was 
nominated for a Grammy in the cate- 
gory of Best R&B Album. 


Make-up artist reveals 


NEWARK — The Krueger-Scott 


the basics of beauty 


‘Mansion Cultural Center in Newark 


recently hosted make-up artist Sam Fine as part of its Black Book 
series. Held at the Newark Public Library, Fine greeted attendees and 
signed copies of his book Fine Beauty: Beauty Basics and Beyond for 
African American Women (Riverhead Books). 

Mr. Fine, who has done the faces of Vanessa Williams, Chaka Khan, 


RuPaul, Brandy, Gladys Knight, 


Tyra Banks and Patti LaBelle, dis- 


cussed his beauty secrets for women of color and gave a demonstra- 


tion of 
got into the beauty industry and 
enter the glamorous profession. 


technique on model Lene. in his book, Fine tells how he 


offers advice to those who want to 


Clubs 
Ater-work shin-digs 
Music promotion 
Talent showcases 
| Theaters 
Restaurants 
Hot fashion 
Hair shows 
Movie houses 
* Fund-raisers 
Benefit Concerts 
Parties 
9 Books 
3 Book signings 
Art showings 
Gospel fests 
Weekend trips 
Kwanzaa celebrations 
and other entertainment venues 


Wednesday 


908.754, 


Reach New Jersey's 
lively entertainment 
seekers in 
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Bring/mail ads to: 
144 North Avenue 
Plainfield, N.J. 07060 


Le 


APARTMENT: 
SENIOR PUBLIC HOUSING 
APPLICATIONS BEING ACCEPTED 
1000 THIRD AVENUE 
ASBURY PARK, NJ 
WEDNESDAYS ONLY 


$14.30 


o 
© 


NOTI 


FAMILY COURT FOR THE 
STATE OF DELAWARE 
NOTICE OF FAMILY COURT ACTION 
PETITIONER: Guillermina Rivera 


al Notice 


Classified/Legals 


Legal Notice 


REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS 


SPECIAL LEGAL COUNSEL 
The Housing Authority of the City of Asbury Park 
(APHA) is soliciting proposals from Attorneys and law 
firms experienced in labor law to represent it in con- 
nection with labor meetings and in contract negotia- 
tions with its employees union. 
Interested applicants should call (732) 774-2660 x913 
al package. Proposals are due 10 am. 

‘August 27, 1998 

Claudia A. Sweeney 

Executive Director 


$29.90 


‘A Dependency/Neglect Petition for Custody of David 
Gonzalez, son of Sandra Gonzalez and Tony Crown, 
bom in Newark City, Essex County, New Jersey, on 
‘October 22, 1995, has been filed in Family Court, New 
Castle County, State of Delaware, 900 King Street, 
Wilmington, Delaware 19801 


If you do not file an answer with the Family Court with- 
in 20 days after publication of this notice, exclusive of 
the date of publication, as required by statute, this 
action will be heard in Family Court without further 
notice 


$40.30 


REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS 


DEFENSIVE CIVIL LITIGATION 


Tho Housing Authority of the City of Asbury Park 
{APHA) is soliciting proposals from Attomeys and 
law firms experienced in Defensive Litigation Of 
Lead-Based Paint Lawsuits to represent it in con- 
nection with a lawsuit brought against it. 


‘The APHA is a public agency organized and operating 
pursuant to the New Jersey State Redevelopment and 
Housing Law (NJSA 40A:12A-1 ot seq). Tho APHA 
is a contractual relationship with the United 
pat Department of Housing and Urban 
Development from whom the APHA receives most of 
its funding 
The APHA owns and operates 587 units of low-income 
public housing in seven locations throughout the City 
of Asbury Park. The APHA also operates a housing 
tance program which subsidizes the rents of 217 
families in privately-owned dwellings throughout the 
ciy. 


The APHA is run by a seven-member Board of 

Commissioners. Authority for the day-to-day p 

of the APHA is delegated to an Executive Direc 

The Successtul Attornay/irm wil be responsible for tho 

following dut 

east in see sessions with the APHA and 

the APHA's foe attorn 

“Negotiation Sone ae Attorney in regard to 

pre-trial settlom 

pricing of the APHA at trial 

‘Communication with the APHA and it's attorney, 

‘Preparation and review of all legal documents, corre- 
‘spondence, filing with the Court, etc. 


“Providing advice to the APHA until the matter is 
resolved 


Further information about the substance and back- 

ground of the lawsuit can be obtained by calling the 

APHA's Attorney, Mr. James MacDonald at 732-775- 
00, 


Should you or your firm be interested in this assign- 

‘ment, please correspond with the APHA at the address 
, attention: Claudia Sweeney, Executive Director, 

not later than Aug. 6, 1998. Please provide the follow- 

ing in your response: 

1. Your or the firm's resume showing the names, expe. 

rience and educational backgrounds of the principals 

and partners. 

2. An identification of the staff who will be representing 

the APHA on this assignment and the experience and 

‘educational background of each 

3. A recitation of your or the firm's experience in law- 

Suits of this nature. Client references should also be 
here, 

further information regarding this request for propos- 

als is needed, please call the Executive Director, 

Claudia Sweeney, at the APHA at 732-774-2660 

‘extension 944. 


Claudia Sweeney 
Executive Director 


HELP WANTED 
ae 
HOUSING AUTHORITY 
OF THE 


CITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
71 NEILSON STREET, NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW 
JERSEY 08903 (732) 745-5147 FAX (732) 214-8805 


Job Posting 
Social Service Director 
Advertised Date: July 23, 1998 


The New Brunswick Housing and Urban Development 
Authority is Seeking to hire a Social Service Director, to 


utficiency (FSS), throughout 
their Public Housing facilities. All Applicants must have 
a Bachelors 


gram management experience (3 - 5 years) and spe- 
cific experience with case mi 


Appia ma eeni ty 
August 12, 1998, to be considered for this positior 


The New Brunswick Housing Authority does not dis- 
criminate against applicants for age, race, creed, color, 
national origi j, veteran or marital status, sex, 
‘sexual orientation or on the basis of disability. 


LEGAL NOTICE 
HOUSING AUTHORITY 
OF THE 
TOWN OF MORRISTOWN 
The Housing Authority of the Town of Morristown is 
ki 


seeking professional services of an Independent 
Public Accountant to perform audit services of the 


gram, Section 8 program, and the Family Investment 
Center grant. 


je Authority consists of 470 units of conventional 


dents must be tami with public housing and HUD 
accounting. A final audit report mu leted and 
receiv 14.1909. 

The audit must be in compliance with all U.S. Dept. of 
Housing and Urban Development and State of New 
Jersey Community Affairs requirements. 

Specification documents can be obtained by calling 


973-538-6343. Submit proposals outlining a lump sum 
feo to Mr. 


Morristown, New Jersey 07960, no later than 4:00 pm. 
on September 15. 1998. 


David 
Executive Director 


INDEPENDENT AUDIT OF ALL HOUSING AUTHORITY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK PROGRAMS 

Bid Number: NBHA = (PB) 3 

The Housing Authority of the Gly of New Brunswick is 
Currently seeking proposals r its annual Financial 
audit of all Housing Programs administered by the 
‘Authority and subsidized by the United States 
Department of Housing & Urban Development. The 
Period covered is July 1, 1997 through June 30, 1998. 
Proposal Packages can be ordered by calling John 
Clarke at 732-745-5147, or cañ be picked up in per- 
son, at the Authority's 71 Neilson Street Office, 
between 8:30 am and 4:90 pm, Monday through 

tiday. 


All proposals are due at the Authority's 71 Neilson 
Street Office, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 08901, by 
3:00 pm, on August 13, 1998, 


PERSINO AUTHORITY 
Ca | 


7 NELSON (STREET, none BRUNSWICK, 
Ni 
(732) 745-5147 FAX (82) aa -8805 
REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS (RFP) 
Relocati m 


Bid Number: NBHA-(PB) 1 


The Housing and Urban Development Authority of the 
City of New Brunswick, NJ is seeking proposals for a 


Relocation Plan, for the Relocation a ieee 
lies from the New Brunswick Homes, family Public 
Housing Complex. 


Bid packages (and a copy of the Relocation Plan) can 
be requested by calling Mr. John Clarke or of 


NEW JERSEY HIGHWAY AUTHORITY 
GARDEN STATE PARKWAY 
WOODBRIDGE, NEW JERSEY 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT Sealed Bids will be 
received by the New Jersey Highway Authority for: 
COARSE PAPER/SANITARY PRODUCTS 
ON AUGUST 14, 1998 AT 3:00PM 


A MINORITY BUSINESS SET ASIDE PROCUREMENT 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT Sealed Bids will be 
received by the New Jersey Highway Authority from 
vendors qualifying as New Jersey Minority Businesses 
Pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 1983, Chapter 
482, N.J.S.A. 52:32-17 ot. Seq. Only those businesses 
which meet the requirements and re-qualified by the 
Department of Commerce and Economic 
Development may submit bid proposals 


Bids for the above will be received in the Division of 


Bidders are required to comply with requirements of 
PL. 1975, c. 127. 


Bid Forms, Specifications, and Terms and Conditions 
are on file in the Division of Central Purchasing, New 
Jersey Highway Authority, Garden State Parkway, 
Woodbridge, New Jersey 07095 and may be obtained 
between 9:00 a.m. and 4:00 p.m. weekdays. 


‘Angela Corio 
Director of Central Purchasing 
NEW JERSEY HIGHWAY AUTHORITY 


SUBSCRIBE 
TO THE 
#1 


AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER 


CITY NEWS 


JEP P HENTED 


= 
Sales 
DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 


MEDIQ/FST, support surface rental company, seeks 
an aggressive individual 


the critical care setting and air support therapy is pre- 
ferred. Enjoy a competitive salary and commissions 
with complete benefits package, including 401(k), 
Pension plan and tuition reimbursement Please send 
resume with salary requirements to: Attn: Director of 
Sales, MEDIO/FST, One Mediq Plaza, Pennsauken, 
NJ 08110. Please no phone calls or faxes. EOE 
MIFIDN, 


College graduate wanted 
Weekly African-American Newspaper 


searching for editor 


Fast learner, highly resourceful with excellent 


ends. Must have reliable car. Willing to train recent cok 
loge Graduate wih ight sie and Ride, Sorig 
salary negotiable doy 


1774, Plainfield, NJ 07060. No phone calls please. 


PURCHASING 
ASSISTANT/CLERK TYPIST 
Minimum of one year experience in purchasing. 
Computer literate. Send resume by 8/14/98: 

Basssic Housing Autor 


Pace oE ares Y Teachers Guile 07061. Experience required. Must | 908-754-3400 
Attn: ei a 10. Box 191 | | | have your own transportation. | 
EE avery Eiio Plainfield, NJ 07061 | 


wai 

To write and edit a 4-page, monthly National Teachers 
Guide. At least two years of teaching experience nec- 
‘essary, preferably grades 6 and up. 


Send resume to: 


) 
748-5147 or, they can be plkad-up (in person) at he 
‘Authority's 71 Neilson Street Office, New Brunswick, 
NJ. All responses to this RFP must be received (at the 
71 Neiison Street Office) no later than 4:00 pm, 
Tuesday, August 11th 1998. 


PLEASE 


SUPPORT 


OUR 


ADVERTISERS 


FOR SALE 
EXPRESS TAXI, INC. 


CAR FOR SALE 
1994 HONDA CIVIC 


5-SPEED 
FULLY LOADED 
SUNROOF 
CHERRY RED 


Call 908-755-4711 


FREELANCE WRITERS 
Freelance writers are needed to cover 
newsworthy material. Send your 
resume to City News, Attn: Glenda 
Mattox, P.O. Box 191, Plainfield, NJ 


in the 
City News 


Thursday 
12 noon 


908-754-3400 
Deadline is 


Fax legals to: 
908-753-1036 
24 hours a day 


Q 


holidays; and much more. 


Box 25; Findlay 


level 


CESS 


STAFFING ASSOCIATE #PACHNJ178 


You will facilitate internal job postings, develop a slate of 
candidates for review, oversee resume management system, 
and focus on implementing improvement ideas to enable 
Chubb and Son to meet their staffing objectives. You will also 
be responsible for all staffing related reports, working with the 
client on the reporting parameters, and providing requested 
data. This requires a BS in any business discipline, minimum 
2-4 years’ staffing experience, excellent communication and 
process/organizational skills, and computer orientation. 


Take your career to the next level—at Aon Consulting. We pro- 
vide a unique working environment with unparalleled growth 
and challenges. In addition to an attractive salary and compre- 
hensive benefits package, we offer a 401(k) Savings Plan; 
medical, dental, and vision insurance; paid vacation and 

For immediate consideration, 
please send your resume—indicating appropriate Job Code— 
before August 7, ES to: Aon Consulting; HR; 

45840; Fax: (419) 420-0624; E- ‘mail: 
opportunites@esthiringsolstions com Visit our web site at 


Few things are as 
company as the need for superior and 
innovative professionals who can 
propel the organization’ growth by 
furthering their own. For 

decade, Aon Consulting has been pro- 
viding Fortune 1000 wi 
strategic hiring solutions that link 


division of Federal Insurance 
Company, in Warren, NJ. 


*PHOTOGRAPHER* 

Freelance photographers wanted to cover events 
throughout New Jersey. Reimbursed for travel expens- 
es. Must be responsible. Developing not necessary. 
We supply film. Willing to work with new photogra- 


phers. 
Send resume and preferred work hours to: 


lows Personnel 
PO Box 1774, Plainfield, NJ 07060 


AON Consulting 


HELP WAN 


**Graphic Designer** 
Must have some knowledge Quarkxpress and 
Photoshop on PC or MAC platforms and have two 
years experience working with Newspaper layout. 

nd resume 10: 
Ciy News Personnel 
PO Box 1774, Plainfield, NJ 07060 


PLACE 
YOUR 
AD 
HERE 


Action/EEO Employer. 


PROOFREADER 
Proofreaders are invited to submit your resume to Jan 
Johnson at City News, PO. Box 191, Plainfield, NJ 
07061. Experience is required 


SEND YOUR 
CLASSIFIED 
ADS 
TO CITY NEWS 
Ie ae 
CALL TODAY 
FOR OUR LOW, 
LOW RATES 


City News B6 


August 5 - August 11, 1998 


Roth 
IRA’s 

get state 
tax breaks 


RENTON—Gov. Christie 
Whitman today praised the virtues of 
saving when she signed legislation to 
provide additional tax breaks for those 
who take advantage of the federal 
Roth IRA program. The bill elimi- 
nates state tax on interest earned in 
Roth IRAs. 

With the signing of the bill today, 
New Jersey will now treat Roth IRA 
accounts the same way the federal 
government does, taxing only on the 
front end. There will be no state 
income tax on interest earned. 

“We in the state of New Jersey 
want to encourage savings. It’s the 
smart thing to do for yourself, your 
family, and our economy,” said the 
Governor. “The Roth IRA that was 
created by the federal government last 
year is a great idea. And today, we a 
making it even better for the people of 


the Roth IRA, New 
Jerseyans can now put their money 
away for a rainy day and know that the 
money will be there, free and clear, for 
retirement or a first home purchase,” 
said Gov. Whitman, “I have long been 
committed to ensuring that hard- 
earned taxpayer dollars remain where 
they belong - in the hands of the tax- 
payers. This bill will allow New 
Jerseyans to keep more of that hard- 
earned money and save up a bigger 
nest egg for their golden years.” 

The legislation, S-840, was spon- 
sored by Senators Leonard Connors 
(A-Atlantic/Burlington/Ocean) and 
Bernard Kenny (D-Hudson) and 
Assembly Members Joan Quigley (D- 
Bergen/Hudson) and John Kelly (R- 
Bergen/Essex/Passaic). 

Last year Congress passed the 
Taxpayer Relief Act of 1997, which 
included the creation of a special type 
of individual retirement account 
known as the Roth IRA. Contributions 
to Roth IRAs are made with after-tax 
dollars, There is no federal tax 
imposed on the interest earned on the 
Roth IRA 


EWING—Most high school grad- 
uates probably give credit mainly to 
themselves and their teachers or fami- 
ly for succeeding to graduation. It 
may be hard for a graduate to imagine 
being grateful to a person outside the 
immediate family or an institution 
other than high school. However, in 
high schools in cities such as Trenton, 
Perth Amboy, Asbury Park, and 
Camden, humble graduates may be 
found, Some of the students from 
these schools have participated in the 
New Jersey College bound program. 
The College bound program, a pre- 
college academic mission at The 
College on New Jersey, endeavors to 
reach teenagers in urban schools with 


of the program, a rising senior from 
Perth Amboy. The room full of fifteen 
students echoed their thoughts in 
agreement. “Our parents mainly want- 
ed us to come back, but it was ulti- 
mately our choice.” All the students 
praised Collegebound’s dedication to 
their academics. The education they 
received in supplemental classes dur- 
ing the summer program lifted them a 
step above their classmates back 
home. During the school year, stu- 
dents returned for their one Saturday- 
a-month classes and progress checks. 
Students may come from extreme 
ends of the state, yet all students make 
the effort to come. 

Jim Chambers, program director, 


really? You're not gonna go. 
think you're 
Chambers smi 
question assures him, with a si 
convincing voice, that she will 
ate and she will 


accepted into their first-choice 
Chambers finished his joking 
praises the students individuali 
their hard work. He assures them that 
with their high grades, the schools of 


their choice will be coming fter 
‘When colleges ar 
-collegebound, they think, ‘Wow. 


this student must be really sefious 
about his or her schooling. This igithe 
kind of kid we want,” said Chaml 

the mastermind and generator befind 
the program’s success. “College 
bound has definitely aided its Btu- 
dents, not just in graduating high 
school, but with reaching the fext 
level.” 

In 1986, The College of New 
Jersey became aware of the low grad- 
uation rate, particularly of minorities, 
in some of New Jersey high schools. 
This led to the founding of program. 
Funding for the program is provided 
by the state legislature and the 
College of New Jersey. 


Minorities have been the pro- 
gram’s main focus, especially young 
women, The College's goal has been 
to educate students, grades nine 
through twelve, in math, science, and 


technology. Students enrolled in the 
program are required to attend a five- 
week-long residential summer experi- 
ence, and continue to attend classes 
one Saturday per month throughout 


Jasmine Drew of Trenton, Stephanie Haynes of Willingboro, Clifford Harrington of Trenton and Ayana 
Chambers of Pleasantville with their presentation on English. 


the academic year. Reports are kept on 
each student's progress, and, if grades 
begin to slip, personal meetings are 
scheduled with the program director, 
the student, and the student's parents. 


Challenge grants go 


TRENTON—The Department 
of Human Services has awarded 
more than $3.5 million in Early 
Childhood Challenge grants to 16 
agencies as a part of the Governor's 
Family and Children Early 
Education Services (FACES) pro- 
gram. FACES is a public-private 
alliance that promotes family cen- 
tered community services: quality 
child care, prenatal and health ser- 
vices, parental education and litera- 
cy programs. 

The FACES initiative is an 
effort by Governor Christie 
Whitman to ensure that the state 
helps provide children in New 


Jersey under the age of six, and their 
families, with access to the early 
childhood services that are critical 
to a child’s health and development. 
The initiative seeks to maximize 
and coordinate available community 
resources to better serve these fami- 
ies. 

To 


to 16 early childhood agencies 


lish community-based family 
resource centers to provide referrals 
and on-site prenatal and health ser- 
vices, as well as support services for 
parents. FACES core services can 
also be delivered through teen par- 
enting programs, preschools, early 
childhood programs and other local, 


involvement, the state will award 
matching grants of up to $250,000 
to each of the community based 
sponsoring a school dis- 


In keeping with the goals set for 
FACES when the initiative began 
early last year, the state will estab- 


county or s d programs. 

“The reaches of this project 
benefit our children most by involv- 
ing agencies within their communi- 
ties,” said Gov. Whitman, “By inte- 
grating efforts with schools, health- 


care agencies and social services 
we create the most supporti 
framework to provide care for New 
Jersey’s children. 
In order to keep the focus of this 
e-year project on benefiting spe- 
cial-needs schools and communi- 
ties, the program targets communi- 
ties served by school districts in 
which the number of students who 
participate in the free-and-reduced- 
price lunch programs is equal to or 
greater than 20 percent of the total 
school district student population 


Sixteen community-based agen- 
cies have been selected to receive 


funds include Plainfield, Trenton, 
Vineland, Long Branch, Newark, 
Lakewood, Paterson, Camden, Perth 
Amboy, and Union City. Jersey City 
Public Schools and Passaic Schools 
received $220,000 each; Carteret 
Schools received $139,000; 
Irvington School District received 
$118,000; Phillipsburg Schools 
received $112,000. 


Home Equity Lines of Cred 


‘Golden soror’ signs her book, FIXED-RATE. LONG-TERM. 
THE BEST. 


NEWARK—Alpha Kappa Alpha 
Sorority is the oldest African 
American Greek-letter organization in 
American. Over 14,000 members 
attended their recent convention in 
Chicago. Many of the attendees pro- 
ceeded on an international tour after 
the closing of the convention. 

Among the delegates of the Beta 
Alpha Omega chapter in Newark were 
Basileus Melody M. Parker, Anti- 
Basileus Winifred G. Waldon, 
Graduate Advisor Lamyra Clark and 
Reporter Gail Gillespie. 

An elder stateswoman of the 
chapter and a Golden Soror, Dr. E. 
Alma Flagg was among the member 
authors invited to bring their pub- 
lished works to autographs for other 


compilation of three works originally 
published in paperback. Themes cov- 
ered in the volume include family, 
race, work, play, patriotism and com- 
munity. “It was an interesting and 
heartwarming experience for me, 
said the long-time Newark resident. 

Additionally, Dr. Flagg received 
the Green Diamond Award for reach- 
ing the capitalization level in the 
sororities’ scholarship fund. The 
achievement is in honor on her moth- 
er, the late Caroline E. Williams. 


Dr. E. Alma Flagg was honored with the Green Diamond award at the 


recent Alpha Kappa Alpha National Convention in Chicago. 


Then Prime for 


] 
15 oo Fixed Rate 3 years | Fixed Rate 5 years life of loan* 
Introductory 9 9 
2] 7375%| |7625"| 8.50% 
APR APR e APR 


Sam RRS 


= 


Investors Savings’ Homeowners Equity Line of Credit, witha 
fixed introductory rate for 3 or 5 years and money-saving benefits. 


Here's simply one of the smartest, easiest ways to free up the equity in your home and have 
the money to do the things you want. It's Investors Savings Bank’s Homeowners Equity Line 
of Credit, and it features both a low rate and a list of extraordinary benefits. Just look at the 
advantages you get at Investors Savings: 


+ The comfort of a fixed rate for your choice . 


of 3 or 5 years, 


No closing costs. 


+ No appraisal fee. 


* After the fixed-rate period, prime rate 


for the life of your loan. 
+ The 


Police disable suspected explosive 
device in Newark office building 


By Deepti Hajela 
Associated Press Writer 


NEWARK (AP)—Police arrested 
a former Marine on Friday and 
charged him with leaving a suspected 
explosive device in a downtown 
office building, forcing the evacua- 
tion of that building and all neighbor- 
ing structures and the complete shut- 
down of roads in the area 

The device appeared to be sticks 
of dynamite with a timer attached, 
but after destroying it, authorities dis- 
covered it was made of sticks painted 
red and filled with clay. Cit 
eral investigators were analyzing the 
clay to see if it was an explosive. 

The device was found after a man 
flagged down a police officer at 
10:50 a.m. and said that a man in 
camouflage clothing was in the vi 
ity of the building at 18 Rector 
carrying a bag with a bomb inside. 

That officer, Newark poli 
Detective William Tartis of the 
Bomb Squad, took Gregory Harding 
James, 43, of Irvington, into custody. 
The device was found nearby on the 
floor near one of the oe backpacks 
James had been carrying. 

Newark Police director Joseph 
Santiago said authorities did not 


know why James was carrying the 
device. He was discharged from the 
Marine Corps in the 1980s and had 
an arrest record, he said. 

Police said the man who flagged 
down the officer had been on a bus 
from Irvington to Newark. James 
showed the device to the man, who 
they think was an acquaintance of 
his. 

The witness, whose name was 
withheld by police, followed James 
when he got off the bus in downtown 
Newark. James first walked in the 
direction of City Hall before turning 
around and heading to Rector Street, 


Vitiello, 41, a county 
employee who works in the building, 

aid he heard a commotion and 
ioked qui tirio sob ERINN 
ound just before 11 
were then told to 


leave the building 
Vitiello said he walked by the 
device, which looked like “dynamite 
with a clock.” A police officer was 
shielding it with his body, he said. 
It was something like out of 
TV. My head is spinning, I’ve never 
experi*nced anything like this,” he 
said. 
C i a Davis, 36, 


. of Newark 


said she was standing in front of the 
building when a man in camouflage 
pants and a blue tank top went inside 
and a second man went running dowa 
the street yelling, “He’s got a bomb, 
he’s got a bomb!” 

Davis said the witness told her 
the suspect had opened the bag and 
showed him what was inside. He told 
the witness he was down on his luck 
and things were going wrong for him, 
Davis said. t 

Santiago said police don’t know 
who James was targeting or why. 

Bomb squad dogs sniffed out 
nitrates in the device. Nitrates are a 
basic component of all explosives, 
but can also be found in everyday 
items, authorities said. 

The 10-story building and others 
nearby, including the New Jersey 
Performing Arts Center, were evacu- 
ated as police bomb squad personnel 
prepared to disable the device, 
Nearby streets were blocked off. 

Police bomb disposal personnel 
used a high-powered water cannon to 
break the device apart inside the 
building shortly before 1:45 p.m. 

James will face charges of pos- 
session of an explosive device, mak- 
ing terroristic threats and creating a 
hazard, Santiago said. 


of 
tax advantages.** 


+ No application fee. 


+ You don’t have to be a current customer 
of Investors Savings Bank to qualify. 


* Based on the current prime rate of 8.50% 


** Interest is usually tax deductible; please consult your tax advisor 


prior to application. You may borrowup to $150,000; your credie line and balance of your first 
terest rate of 


Atter the fixed-rate introductory pefiod, th 


line at 
jage may not exceed 75% of the value of your house, 
15% 


Longer-term fixed- rate equity loans are also available. 


Getan 


at your 


hood Investors’ office 


or contact our Loan Origination Department: 


_1-800-252-8119 
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CORPORATE OFFICE: 


CHATHAM: 

169 Main Siroot* 
CLARK: 

56 Westfield Avenuo” 
Bradlees Shopping Conter* 


COLTS NECK: 
Highway 34, PO. Box 


DEAL: 
88 Norwood Avenue, PO. Box 227 
EAST ORANGE: 

27 Prospect Sweet 

EDISON: 

1655-65 Oak Treo Road" 


*Investors’24-Hour 
‘ATM Location 


-REEHOLD: IADISON: 
Highway 9 and Adelphia Road* | 16 Wavery Place” 
HILLSIDE: MILLBURN: 

1128 Liberty Avenue* 243 Milburn Avenue 
IRVINGTON: NAVESINK: 


34 Union Avenue 
1331 Springfield Avenue 
5 Stuyvesant Avenue 


PLAINFIELD: 


ROXBURY TWSP: 


SCOTCH 


LONG BRANCH: 
169 Broadway 487 Pack Avenue” 


Deposits FDIC insured to $100,000 


130 Watchung Avenue 


si 
Route 10 East, Roxbury Mall* 
PLAINS: 


249 Millburn Avenue, Millburn 


SPRINGFIELD: 
173 Mouniain Avenue, 

jountan and Morns Avenues 
SPRING LAKE HEIGHTS: 
Highway 71 and Warren Avenue 


Highway 36 and Valley Drve* | TOMS RIVE! 


R: 
874 Fischer Bud, Bay Plaza* 
(Shop Fite Center) 


UNION: 
977-979 Stuyvesant 
Ricse! Shopng Cae, Rute 22° 


a 


